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FOREWORD 


Reading  is  required  in  about  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
study  activities  in  the  secondary  school.  At  each  school  level  there 
exists  a wide  range  of  levels  of  general  reading  ability  as  well  as  a wide 
variation  in  control  over  the  specific  skills,  abilities,  and  information 
basic  to  versatility  in  reading  activities.  Although  the  many  facets 
of  the  reading  problem  have  been  neither  entirely  identified  nor  clearly 
defined,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  reading  deficiencies  impede  gen- 
eral educational  progress.  The  reading  problem  is  now  recognized  as 
a perennial  one,  requiring  cooperative  study  by  all  teachers  and  super- 
visory officials. 

Since  sound  educational  practice  increases  individual  differences,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  myriad  of  individual  differences  within  a class 
or  grade  will  be  accentuated  and  capitalized  upon  in  a desirable  direc- 
tion rather  than  reduced  by  an  honest  study  of  the  problem. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  bulletin,  then,  is  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
certain  crucial  reading  problems  revealed  by  researches  and  to  describe 
briefly  the  ways  and  means  which  have  proved  practical  in  dealing 
with  them. 

Specifically,  the  purposes  of  the  bulletin  are  three : first,  to  indicate 
procedures  for  defining  reading  problems ; second,  to  outline  certain 
reading  problems  at  the  secondary  school  level ; third,  to  encourage  the 
development  of  learning  activities  adapted  to  the  specific  reading  needs 
of  pupils. 

This  bulletin  has  been  developed  as  a part  of  the  series  of  mono- 
graphs prepared  during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  It  was  written  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Paul  L.  Cressman,  Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction,  by  Dr. 
Emmett  A.  Betts,  Research  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the 
Reading  Clinic,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Doctor  Betts,  in 
preparing  this  publication,  adapted  some  parts  of  the  original  material 
developed  by  a field  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buckner,  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh;  and  composed  of  Ellen  M.  Geyer,  University 
of  Pittsburgh;  Carrie  Belle  Parks,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana; 
Lois  C.  Schuette,  J.  Ernest  Wright,  and  Russell  S.  Burkhart,  Graduate 
Students;  the  latter  three  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Clarence  E.  Acklf.y 
Acting  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


August,  1939 
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A Preliminary  Survey  of  a Reading  Program 
for  the  Secondary  School 

I.  THE  READING  PROBLEM* 

One  of  the  major  adjustment  problems  which  those  concerned 
with  an  educational  guidance  program  must  deal  is  reading.  The  many 
facets  of  the  problem  require  cooperative  study  by  both  the  instruc- 
tional and  coordinate  agencies  of  a school  system.  The  problem  has 
always  existed,  but  until  recently  it  has  remained  ill-defined.  As  sci- 
entific investigations  are  made  and  school  practices  are  improved,  the 
reading  problems  in  the  secondary  school  will  be  further  identified  and 
remedied.  In  short,  procedures  and  materials  are  being  developed  to- 
day to  more  adequately  cope  with  the  situations  which  have  been  un- 
earthed by  a number  of  substantial  investigations. 

A.  Challenging  Data 

Recent  data  have  caused  students  of  the  problem  to  estimate  that 
eight  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  school  population  is  seriously  re- 
tarded in  reading.  Sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  those  retarded  are  boys. 
Still  more  challenging  is  the  finding  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  retarded 
readers  have  normal  or  superior  intelligence.  The  fruitfulness  of 
various  types  of  remedial  progams  indicate  that  most  of  the  reading 
difficulties  might  have  been  prevented. 

Data  on  adult  reading  habits  are  even  more  startling.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  adult  population  has  been  found  to  be  sterile  of  reading 
interests.  Forty-four  per  cent  equal  or  surpass  eighth  grade  norms 
for  reading  achievement,  while  about  one-third  rank  below  fifth  grade 
level  reading  ability.  The  situation  becomes  increasingly  serious  with 
added  hours  of  leisure  time  and  greater  demands  for  literate  people 
in  occupations  non-existent  twenty-five  years  ago. 

B.  Reading  Processes 

Reading  is  a thinking  process  which  requires  specialized  types  of 
integrated  action.  In  other  words,  it  is  purposeful  experiencing  in 
which  mechanics  are  subordinated  to  meaning.  Reading,  therefore, 
is  more  than  the  reciprocative  action  of  the  eyes  as  they  move  dis- 
continuous^ over  each  line  of  type ; it  is  more  than  the  ability  de- 
manded for  sheer  word  pronouncing,  and  it  involves  emotional  pat- 
terns more  intricate  than  those  required  for  aimless  and  colorless  oral 
reading  to  the  teacher.  In  psychological  terms,  reading  as  a think- 
ing process  calls  for  purposeful  interpretation,  carrying  a sequence 
of  ideas  in  mind,  association  of  immediate  experiences  with  a back- 
ground of  information  and  feeling,  anticipation  of  meaning,  organiza- 
tion of  ideas,  drawing  of  inferences  (or  reading  between  the  lines), 

* Note:  In  this  chapter  liberal  use  was  made  of  a publication.  Problems  in  Reading. 
prepared  by  E.  A.  Betts  in  a series  of  magazine  articles  for  New  York  State  Educa- 
tion. 
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use  of  judgment,  and  similar  mental  and  emotional  responses,  depend- 
ing upon  the  purpose  of  the  reading  and  the  type  of  material.  Integrated 
’with  these  psychological  processes  are  certain  patterns  of  seeing  which 
vary  with  the  demands  of  the  reading  task.  In  addition  to  reorienta- 
tions of  mental  functions  required  by  changes  in  the  purpose  of  the 
reading  (such  as  skimming,  reading  for  general  impression,  or  reading 
for  details),  different  visual  patterns  are  brought  into  action.  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  therefore,  reading  is  a dynamic  rather  than  a 
static  process,  requiring  constant  changes  in  or  reintegration  of  pat- 
terns of  behavior. 

Reading  is  a process  rather  than  a subject.  The  development  of 
efficient  and  versatile  habits  of  reading  and  study  is  a continuous  process 
which  cannot  be  terminated  when  the  pupil  is  admitted  to  the  secondary 
school.  Since  reading  is  primarily  a thinking  process,  reading  ability 
cannot  be  fully  developed  in  the  elementary  school.  If  this  viewpoint 
is  translated  into  practice,  then  very  definite  provision  for  systematic 
guidance  in  reading  should  be  made  in  the  secondary  school.  Further- 
more, the  fact  that  one  does  not  read  “reading”  but  reads  literature, 
science,  social  studies,  mathematics,  and  the  like,  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  systematic  instruction  on  all  teachers.  In  short,  systematic 
instruction  for  the  development  of  efficient  reading  habits  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  teacher. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  secondary  schools  with  the  de- 
velopment of  efficient  study  habits.  Until  very  recently,  reading  in- 
struction at  this  level  has  been  largely  incidental,  or  it  has  been  confined 
to  problems  of  serious  disability.  Changes  in  American  life  during  the 
last  decade  have  modified  the  character  of  the  secondary  school  popu- 
lation by  increasing  the  heterogeneity,  and  have  made  clear  the  neces- 
sity of  determining  the  individual  needs  of  pupils,  and  for  providing 
learning  situations  in  terms  thereof. 

C.  Renewed  Interest  in  Reading 

Renewed  interest  in  reading  problems  has  been  occasioned  by  many 
recent  and  converging  developments  among  which  the  following  should 
be  noted : 

First,  the  development  of  the  concept  of  the  “whole  child”  has 
brought  together  many  different  types  of  specialists  with  overlapping 
interests.  Although  the  reading  problem  is  primarily  a pedagogical 
one,  the  analysis  of  reading  difficulties  has  caused  psychologists,  health 
specialists,  lighting  engineers,  and  others  to  interest  themselves  in 
certain  marginal  and  focal  problems.  In  both  public  schools  and 
laboratory  situations,  research  projects  have  been  initiated  to  further 
identify  problems  and  to  study  the  galaxy  of  problems  already  disclosed. 

Second,  emphasis  on  a thorough  understanding  of  the  learner’s  needs 
before  initiating  instruction  has  done  much  to  cause  educators  to  view 
learning  problems  beyond  a limited  pedagogical  horizon.  These  needs 
have  been  found  to  vary  in  terms  of  the  mental,  emotional,  and  physical 
status  of  the  learner. 

Third,  the  development  of  new  research  techniques  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  techniques  from  other  fields  has  furthered  understanding  of 
possible  causes  and  symptoms  of  specific  learning  disabilities. 
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Fourth,  higher  standards  of  pre-service  and  in-service  preparation 
of  teachers  probably  has  made  teachers  more  sensitive  to  specific  learn- 
ing needs  in  the  classroom. 

Fifth,  administrative  policies  regarding  first  grade  entrance,  promo- 
tion, specialization  of  classroom  teachers,  departmentalization,  selection 
of  appropriate  instruction  materials,  and  the  like,  which  may  have  a 
bearing  on  learning  difficulties,  have  been  spotlighted  by  recent  in- 
vestigations. Students  of  the  problem  are  questioning  over-specializa- 
tion among  teachers  dealing  with  problems  of  general  education. 

Sixth,  sincere  efforts  to  differentiate  instruction  in  each  so-called 
“grade”  has  accentuated  the  wide  spread  of  reading  abilities  among 
pupils. 

Seventh,  certain  attempts  at  enrichment  of  the  school  program  have 
placed  a premium  on  those  abilities  required  for  the  reading  of  science, 
social  studies,  and  other  materials.  Reading  ability  appears  to  be  es- 
sential for  success  in  this  type  of  program. 

Eighth,  health  departments  of  public  schools  have  been  sensitized 
to  the  need  of  extending  their  services  beyond  the  typical  routine  ex- 
aminations and  of  integrating  such  activities  with  the  rest  of  the  school 
program  so  that  the  possible  educational  as  well  as  health  implications 
may  be  more  fully  realized  upon. 

Ninth,  the  enlargement  of  the  concept  of  reading  readiness  and 
subsequent  attention  to  readiness  at  all  grade  levels  has  led  to  the 
development  of  programs  which  emphasize  individual  variations  in 
preparation  for  given  learning  activities. 

Tenth,  continued  emphasis  on  reading  as  an  experiencing  process 
predominated  by  various  types  of  thinking  is  bringing  about  a thorough 
overhauling  of  both  teaching  procedures  and  instructional  materials. 

Eleventh,  standard  tests  of  achievement  and  capacity  for  achievement 
have  added  to  our  awareness  of  both  specific  reading  problems  and  the 
wide  range  of  reading  abilities  within  a given  group. 

And  lastly,  the  depression  coupled  with  new  child  labor  laws  has 
changed  the  character  of  the  school  population. 

D.  Circumscribed  Thinking 

Progress  in  the  translation  of  experimental  evidence  into  classroom 
practice  has  been  impeded  by  erroneous  concepts  of  the  “grade”'  classi- 
fication of  learners.  Grade  placement  of  instructional  materials  has 
been  confused  with  systematic  instruction.  Too  frequently,  the  highly 
fallible  assumption  has  been  made  that  all  pupils  in  a given  “grade” 
have  reached  some  mythical  average  of  development  which  has  pre- 
pared them  for  regimented  instruction  from  a given  basal  textbook. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  of  reading  activities  in  the  secondary 
school  where  there  has  existed  the  supersitition  that  by  the  time  pupils 
have  reached  the  seventh  grade  the  fundamentals  of  reading  have  been 
mastered.  Fortunately,  more  attention  is  now  being  given  to  deviations 
both  above  and  below  “average.”  As  a result,  progressive  teachers 
no  longer  permit  the  “grade”  classification  of  children  to  circumscribe 
their  thinking ; instead  they  begin  instruction  in  terms  of  the  learner’s 
achievement  level  and  his  needs. 
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E.  Learner  Needs 

Among  the  reading  needs  of  secondary  school  pupils  may  be  listed: 
(1)  Development  of  virile  attitudes  of  approach  through  clearly  de- 
fined reading  purposes,  (2)  vocabulary  enrichment,  (3)  techniques 
for  rapid  and  accurate  word  recognition,  (4)  ability  to  read  for  main 
idea,  (5)  ability  to  read  for  details,  (6)  ability  to  locate  pertinent 
information,  (7)  evaluation  of  material,  including  distinguishing  be- 
tween main  ideas  and  details,  analyzing,  critical  attitudes  and  open- 
mindedness,  and  determining  what  is  called  for  and  what  is  given  in 
problem  solving  situations,  (8)  organization  of  information,  including 
outlining  and  summarizing,  and  (9)  versatility  in  adjusting  rate  to 
tbe  purpose  of  the  reading  and  the  type  of  content,  or  ability  and  skill 
to  skim,  read  rapidly,  or  reread  as  the  occasion  demands. 

Very  definitely,  reading  has  been  and  is  a problem  in  the  secondary 
school.  The  development  of  versatile  habits  of  reading  is  a function 
of  the  secondary  school.  Although  the  problem  was  neither  recognized 
nor  defined  in’  the  past,  it  is  now  being  treated  as  one  of  the  realities  in 
secondary  school  classrooms.  And  it  is  being  attacked  as  a continuous 
first-teaching  problem  rather  than  as  a remedial  reading  project. 

F.  Types  of  Instructional  Problems 

Reading  instruction  in  the  secondary  school  has  been  developed  in 
terms  of  four  needs : individual  remedial  instructon,  small  group 
remedial  instruction,  systematic  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  read- 
ing for  one  or  two  periods  each  week,  and  differentiated  systematic 
guidance  in  reading  and  study  for  all  pupils  in  all  classes.  A very 
small  percentage  of  the  school  population  presents  extreme  problems 
which  require  “hospitalization,”  or  individual  instruction.  Most  of 
the  individuals  in  this  category  are  either  non-readers  or  extreme  read- 
ing disability  cases.  So  far  no  one  has  developed  a practical  plan 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  individuals  in  large  classes.  Certainly 
no  one  would  entertain  the  idea  of  requiring  a ninth  grade  boy  to 
return  to  a first  grade  for  help  in  reading.  In  fact,  a demotion  of 
a grade  or  two  would  create  more  problems  than  would  be  solved. 
Fortunately,  the  needs  of  most  of  the  extreme  cases  can  be  met  through 
small  group  instruction.  The  major  problem,  however,  is  that  of 
providing  systematic  guidance  differentiated  in  terms  of  individual 
needs  for  all  pupils  in  all  classes.  Basic  skills  and  abilities  can  be  de- 
veloped in  English  courses  or  special  reading  classes,  but  this  instruc- 
tion becomes  fruitful  largely  to  the  degree  that  guidance  in  reading  is 
provided  in  all  classes.  Furthermore,  there  are  abilities,  skills,  and  in- 
formation that  can  be  developed  effectively  only  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  regular  class  activities. 


G.  Approaches 

In  efforts  to  meet  the  reading  and  study  needs  of  secondary  school 
pupils  three  approaches  have  been  made:  (1)  The  informative  (2) 
the  practice  on  basic  skills  and  abilities  (often  in  isolation),  and  (3)  the 
capitalization  on  learning  situations  in  all  classes  for  the  development 
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of  effective  reading  and  study  habits.  The  informative  approach  is 
based  largely  on  “telling”  pupils  about  desirable  reading  and  study 
habits  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  learner  literacy.  To  implement 
this  philosophy,  orientation  courses  and  “learn  to  study”  classes  have 
been  organized.  Practice  on  basic  elements  evolved  from  English 
classes  where  attention  was  focused  on  outlining,  summarizing  and 
precis  writing  as  means  for  organization ; on  prefixes,  suffixes,  and 

I root  words  for  word  recognition  and  meaning  purposes ; and  the  like. 
These  two  approaches  are  not  without  merit,  but  experimental  evi- 
dence indicates  the  necessity  for  applying  this  learning  to  specific  situ- 
ations in  all  classes.  Hence,  the  present  trend  appears  to  be  the  use 
of  all  three  approaches  with  special  emphasis  on  application  directed 
by  every  teacher. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  ideal  procedure  is  to  improve  reading 
and  study  habits  in  each  field  of  activity  at  the  secondary  school  level. 
This,  at  least,  would  be  the  “reading  to  learn”  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems which  are  knocking  at  every  teacher’s  door.  Since  most  of  our 
professional  endeavors  are  compromises  between  ideals  and  the  actual- 
ity of  local  situations,  it  appears  also  to  be  most  desirable  for  the 
scheduling  of  one  or  two  periods  per  week  of  systematic  instruction  for 
the  development  of  desirable  reading  and  study  habits.  This  procedure 
should  probably  be  continued  until  that  time  when  the  ideal  may  be 
reached.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  a need  for  a planned  program  of 
action. 


H.  Reading  Readiness 

A mental,  emotional,  and  physical  readiness  for  sustained  reading 
activities  possesses  as  much  significance  in  a modern  secondary  school 
as  it  does  in  a modern  primary  school.  No  longer  is  the  term  “read- 
ing readiness”  confined  to  the  thinking  of  kindergarten,  first  grade 
teachers,  and  others  dealing  with  the  problems  of  learner  preparation 
for  systematic  instruction  in  reading.  Since  reading  is  a complex  pro- 
cess which  is  developed  continuously  for  higher  levels  of  usefulness, 
readiness  for  reading  activities  is  an  ever-present  factor. 

1.  Mental  Readiness.  Reading  is  done  in  terms  of  the  in- 
dividual’s experiences.  Every  teacher  of  mathematics  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level  has  been  confronted  with  pupils  who  vary  in 
their  preparation  to  deal  with  the  processes  and  concepts  prere- 
quisite to  successful  achievement  in  algebra  or  geometry.  And 
every  successful  teacher  has  found  it  necessary  to  recognize  the 
different  levels  of  mental  readiness  by  differentiating  instruction 
to  meet  individual  needs.  Likewise,  secondary  school  pupils  may 
be  expected  to  vary  widely  in  their  readiness  for  the  reading  ac- 
tivities required  for  successful  participation  in  subject  matter 
areas.  In  some  cases,  the  pupils  may  have  inadequate  control  over 
certain  basic  skills,  abilities,  and  information  such  as  outlining, 
general  vocabulary,  word  recognition,  and  the  use  of  glossaries, 
concepts,  table  of  contents,  or  index.  Others  may  be  sufficiently 
prepared  in  terms  of  fundamental  reading  habits  but  lack  versa- 
tility In  their  application  to  new  learning  situations.  And  since 
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reading  is  primarily  a thinking  process,  about  twenty  per  cent  of 
retarded  readers  may  be  expected  to  be  limited  in  their  'capacities 
for  achievement  in  reading.  These  and  other  factors  in  mental 
readiness  for  a diversity  of  reading  situations  at  the  secondary 
school  level  are  the  concern  of  successful  teachers. 

2.  Emotional  Readiness.  Systematic  motivation — an  integral 
part  of  systematic  instruction — should  be  provided  in  terms  of  the 
individual’s  emotional  liabilities  and  assets.  Interests  and  appre- 
ciations, attitudes,  previous  associations  established  in  relation  to 
the  activities,  nature  and  intensity  of  motivating  desires,  and  aware- 
ness of  needs — all  these  govern  the  extent  to  which  effort  can  be 
enlisted  and  the  intensity  of  the  desire  to  learn.  When  properly 
motivated,  an  individual  can  compensate  for  or  overcome  many 
otherwise  insurmountable  handicaps.  The  emotional  well-being 
of  the  learner  is  the  first  concern  of  successful  teachers. 

Since  rate,  depth,  and  accuracy  of  comprehension  are  governed 
by  the  purpose  of  the  reading,  it  appears  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  development  of  versatility  as  well  as  the  establishment  of 
a desirable  mind  set  is  controlled  by  the  types  of  reading  and  study 
situations  into  which  the  individual  is  guided.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  out-moded  type  of  assignment  best  described  by  the  teacher’s 
instruction  to  “take  the  next  ten  pages”  failed  to  challenge  most 
pupils  because  the  basic  principles  of  creating  a readiness  or  of 
motivation  were  violated.  Furthermore,  the  learning  probably 
did  not  possess  utility  which  was  apparent  to  the  class,  and  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  developing  specific  reading  habits  were  de- 
faulted. Hence,  emotional  readiness  for  reading  assumes  added 
significance  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  goals  established  coop- 
eratively by  teacher  and  learner. 

3.  Physical  Readiness.  Many  pupils  have  been  labeled  dullards 
when  they  have  been  handicapped  by  physical  disabilities.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  a concept  of  readiness  for  learning  activities 
embraces  physical  as  well  as  mental  and>  emotional  readiness. 
Eye  discomfort  may  handicap  serious  efforts  at  sustained  close 
work,  such  as  reading.  Certain  types  of  color  blindness  may  frus- 
trate an  individual  in  art  and  science  activities.  Hearing  impair- 
ments may  contribute  to  faulty  speech  patterns  or  to  failure  in 
music  and  other  activities.  Glandular  disturbances  may  interfere 
with  bodily  processes  and  be  reflected  in  undesirable  personality 
characteristics,  lowered  rate  of  learning,  excitability,  listlessness, 
and  the  like.  Adjustment  problems  may  be  multiplied  by  a nutri- 
tional deficiency,  or  a toxic  condition.  Physical  readiness  may  be 
a significant  factor  in  achievement  for  all  individuals  and  in  some 
cases  the  handicap  may  be  so  serious  that  desirable  compensatory 
behavior  is  impossible. 

I.  Trends 

From  the  mass  of  literature  on  reading  and  study  problems  in  the 
secondary  school  which  has  been  published  during  the  last  decade, 
definite  trends  can  be  identified.  Among  these  the  following  appear 
to  be  especially  significant. 
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1.  Vertical  Programs.  Programs  are  being  developed  for  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  reading  and  study  from  grades  one  to  twelve. 
No  longer  is  the  fallacious  assumption  being  made  that  reading 
habits  are  mature  at  the  sixth  grade  level.  The  reading  needs  of 
secondary  school  pupils  are  being  met,  in  part,  by  special  periods 
set  aside  for  reading  instruction. 

2.  All-Teacher  Programs.  The  serious  investigation  of  read- 
ing and  study  problems  is  being  achieved  in  many  areas  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  As  a 
result,  reading  and  study  problems  peculiar  to  subject  matter  areas 
are  being  spotlighted.  The  effectiveness  of  any  program  for  the 
development  of  efficient  reading  and  study  habits  is  seen  to  be 
limited  largely  by  the  extent  to  which  all  teachers  are  prepared 
to  recognize  and  deal  with  the  problems  involved. 

3.  Prevention  Rather  Than  Correction.  Sufficient  work  has 
been  done  on  reading  and  study  problems  in  the  secondary  schools 
to  indicate  the  desirability  of  emphasizing  prevention  rather  than 
correction.  The  recent  wave  of  enthusiasm  over  remedial  reading 
problems  has  contributed  to  a definition  of  the  problems  and  has 
motivated  professional  efforts  to  establish  preventive  programs. 
Furthermore,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  program 
of  prevention  is  not  to  be  developed  entirely  in  the  elementary 
school.  To  assume  that  a preventive  program  is  an  elementary 
school  problem  exclusively  requires  the  denial  of  the  existence  of 
individual  differences  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Since  educa- 
tion increases  differences  in  achievement,  the  preventive  program 
really  assumes  additional  importance  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

4.  Differentiated  Curricula.  Although  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  past  emphasis  on  preparation  for  college  was  justifiable  in  sec- 
ondary school  courses,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  increase  in  school 
attendance  ages  coupled  with  child  labor  laws  has  necessitated  a 
reviewing  of  the  objectives  of  secondary  education.  This  decided 
change  in  the  size  and  character  of  the  secondary  school  population 
has  increased  both  the  desirability  and  the  possibilities  of  differen- 
tiated curricula. 

5.  Differentiated  Courses.  With  the  recognition  of  the  wide 
range  of  reading  abilities  within  a given  class  have  come  attempts 
to  vary  learning  situations  in  terms  of  individual,  needs.  Although 
this  recognition  of  the  problem  has  been  in  evidence  in  progressive 
elementary  schools  over  a long  period  of  time,  practice  in  the 
secondary  schools  has  lagged  in  this  respect.  Undoubtedly  some 
of  this  lag  was  occasioned  by  the  college  entrance  requirement 
dilemma.  Nevertheless,  the  present  trend  appears  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  differentiation  within  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  individual. 

6.  Differentiated  Assignments.  Problem  solving  situations  are 
rapidly  replacing  “subject  matter  to  be  learned”  assignments.  There 
is  a trend  toward  adapting  assignments  to  individual  needs  so  that 
class  contributions  rather  than  sheer  recitations  result. 
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7.  Extended  Library  Service.  Renewed  interest  in  reading 
problems  has  increased  the  importance  of  the  library  in  the  sec- 
ondary school.  Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this  trend : 
First,  the  growing  recognition  of  the  need  for  reading  rather  than 
studying  literature  has  made  the  library  a necessity  for  English 
courses.  Second,  the  recognition  of  the  wide  variation  in  reading 
abilities  in  a given  class  has  placed  the  use  of  a single  textbook 
in  science,  social  studies,  and  the  other  content  subjects  in  ques- 
tion and  has  created  new  demands  on  the  library.  Third,  the  recog- 
nized value  of  extensive  as  well  as  intensive  reading  activities  has 
created  a new  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  library.  Fourth, 
the  importance  attached  to  the  abilities  required  to  locate  informa- 
tion quickly  has  changed  the  work  of  a librarian  from  a “keeper 
of  books”  to  a director  of  learning.  Fifth,  emphasis  on  critical 
thinking  and  selection  and  evaluation  of  information  through  di- 
versified reading  experiences  has  focused  attention  of  the  entire  in- 
structional staff  on  the  equipment  of  the  library.  In  short,  the 
library  is  rapidly  assuming  a new  role  in  American  education. 

J.  Summary 

Guidance  for  the  purpose  of  developing  efficient  reading  and  study 
habits  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  objectives  in  each  course  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  Although  the  source  of  present  interest  in 
the  problem  may  have  been  the  research  laboratory  and  the  reading 
clinic,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  problem  embraces  more 
than  remedial  reading.  The  trend  is  very  definitely  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  of  prevention  which  require  the  identification  and 
understanding  of  learner  needs  coupled  with  systematic  instruction. 

II.  DISCOVERING  READING  NEEDS* 

In  the  final  analysis,  educational  guidance,  or  teaching,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  and  provision  for  individual  needs.  The  extent  to  which 
this  concept  can  be  translated  into  practice  depends  to  no  small  degree 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  All  good  teaching  is  essentially 
diagnostic,  therefore,  the  identification  of  learner  needs  and  the  ap- 
praisal of  learner  growth  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  develop- 
mental activities.  It  has  been  aptly  stated  that  a teacher  should  study 
and  understand  the  needs  of  a pupil  before  attempting  to  teach  him. 

Reading  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a complex  of  abilities ; therefore 
no  single  test  can  be  expected  to  reveal  the  specific  needs  of  every 
individual  in  a class.  Guidance  in  reading  should  be  based  on  the 
general  level  of  achievement  in  reading,  the  capacity  for  achievement, 
and  the  individual  needs.  Both  standardized  and  informal  testing  pro- 
cedures usually  are  necessary  to  meet  requirements  for  individual 
guidance. 

* Much  of  this  material  was  taken  from  E.  A.  Betts  Problems  in  Reading,  a series  of 
magazine  articles  published  in  The  New  York  State  Education  magazine. 
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A.  Achievement  Level 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  analysis  of  the  cluster  of  difficulties 
characterizing  a retarded  reader  is  the  determination  of  achievement 
level.  One  of  the  basic  principles  of  instruction  is,  “Begin  where  the 
learner  is.”  It  has  long  been  accepted  practice  to  determine  where  the 
learner  is  before  initiating  him  into  more  complex  processes.  For  ex- 
ample, a pupil — regardless  of  his  grade  classification — may  not  be  ready 
for  learning  how  to  divide  decimals  because  he  does  not  have  adequate 
concepts  and  skills  for  accurate  and  rapid  division  of  whole  numbers. 
A pupil  may  be  unable  to  follow  directions  for  a laboratory  experi- 
ment not  because  of  an  inadequate  background  in  science  but  because 
of  faulty  word  recognition  habits.  In  a typical  ninth  grade  class,  the 
levels  of  reading  ability  may  vary  from  as  low  as  that  of  the  average 
first  grade  pupil  to  as  high  as  that  of  the  average  college  student. 
It  follows  that  sound  teaching  practice  calls  for  the  determination  of 
level  of  achievement  and  for  guidance  in  terms  of  that  level.  Demo- 
tions and  placing  the  blame  on  previous  teachers  indicate  a failure  on 
the  part  of  a given  teacher  to  admit  the  actuality  of  a wide  range  of 
achievement  levels  in  any  typical  class.  Furthermore,  good  teaching 
should  capitalize  on  these  variations  to  the  extent  that  the  differences 
will  be  increased  in  a desirable  direction. 

B.  Specific  Needs  in  Reading 

After  the  achievement  level  has  been  ascertained,  the  next  step  is 
that  of  identifying  the  specific  needs  of  the  individual.  These  strengths 
and  weaknesses  are  usually  studied  in  terms  of  reading  interests,  skills, 
abilties,  and  information.  One  group  of  pupils  may  excel  in  reading 
literary  materials  for  enjoyment,  or  general  impression,  while  they 
may  be  deficient  in  reading  informative  type  materials.  Some  indi- 
viduals may  achieve  in  reading  situations  which  require  comprehension 
of  the  main  idea  and  experience  difficulty  in  adjusting  rate  and  in 
organizing  information  for  identification  and  retention  of  details.  Faulty 
word  recognition  habits  may  be  reflected  in  a low  rate  of  reading  or 
faulty  comprehension.  Attempts  to  select  and  evaluate  materials  read 
may  be  hampered  by  a lack  of  information  and  skill  regarding  location 
of  needed  data.  These  and  many  similar  situations  may  be  expected 
to  exist  in  a typical  class. 

Reading  situations  usually  are  classified  as  two  types : reading  for 
recreation  and  reading  for  information.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  recreatory  materials  should  not  be  studied  or  used  for  developing 
work  type  habits  because  pleasure  and  enjoyment  should  be  associated 
with  literary  type  materials.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  in- 
dividuals have  been  sterilized  of  reading  interests  by  teachers  who  insist 
on  the  dissection  and  study  of  the  various  forms  of  literature.  Appar- 
ently this  is  a carry-over  from  professional  preparation  for  writing  and 
kindred  activities.  There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  pupils  have 
been  conditioned  against  literature  by  required  memorization  of  poems, 
by  required  creative  writing,  by  required  study  of  the  lives  of  authors, 
and  by  required  study  of  that  which  the  author  prepared  to  be  read 
and  enjoyed  during  leisure  time. 
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The  development  of  those  habits  pertinent  to  reading  for  informa- 
tion is  the  chief  concern  of  this  bulletin.  Although  basic  abilities  for 
efficient  reading  of  informative  type  materials  may  be  detailed  ad 
infinitum,  there  is  general  agreement  on  the  major  classification  of 
basic  abilities  to  be  developed.  These  include : ( 1 ) ability  to  locate 
information,  (2)  ability  to  select  and  evaluate  materials,  (3)  ability 
to  comprehend  accurately  and  rapidly,  (4)  ability  to  organize  what  is 
read,  and  (5)  ability  for  accurate  retention.  The  chief  criterion  for 
the  validation  of  standardized  tests  of  reading  achievement  is  authori- 
tative opinion  regarding  essential  reading  abilities. 

C.  Emotional  Well-Being 

A knowledge  of  mental  hygiene  and  health  is  a part  of  the  profes- 
sional equipment  of  master  teachers.  Since  reading  has  been  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  disliked  subjects  or  activities  in  the  public  schools, 
it  is  always  necessary  to  make  some  appraisal  of  the  attitudes  of  an  in- 
dividual experiencing  difficulty.  Frequently,  such  studies  reveal  the 
wrong  concept  of  reading  as  well  as  attitudes  of  withdrawal  or  re- 
bellion, dislike  for  books,  reading  fear  and  tenseness,  and  a number  of 
compensations.  Like  other  crucial  aspects  of  reading  problems,  no 
elaborate  standardized  testing  program  is  necessary  for  the  study  of 
the  emotional  well-being  of  the  learner. 

D.  Physical  Well-Being 

That  mental  health  and  physical  health  are  interdependent  has  fre- 
quently been  demonstrated.  Children  often  are  brought  to  a reading 
clinic  who  do  not  have  physical  readiness  for  directing  their  attention 
to  activities  in  poorly  lighted  and  inadequately  ventilated  classrooms 
for  four  or  five  hours  per  day.  Such  cases  have  been  characterized 
by  glandular  anomalies,  decayed  teeth,  infected  kidneys  and  tonsils, 
defective  hearing,  and  faulty  vision  not  detected. by  means  of  the  meager 
equipment  of  the  school  nurse.  Obviously,  the  correction  of  physical 
difficulties  is  not  a substitute  for  instruction,  but  every  child  has  the 
right  to  physical  comfort.  Children  with  visual  and  hearing  handi- 
caps should  be  seated  in  the  front  of  the  room,  defective  hearing  in 
the  right  ear  requires  seating  on  the  left  side  of  the  room,  and  a de- 
fective left  ear  requires  seating  on  the  right  side.  To  expect  a physically 
handicapped  child  to  take  pleasure  in  reading  would  be  about  as  rea- 
sonable as  to  expect  a blind  person  to  enjoy  reading  Braille  with 
blisters  on  his  fingers. 


E.  Symptomatic  Behavior 

Guidance  based  on  understanding  of  learner  needs  usually  requires 
a study  of  individual  performance.  That  guidance  is  most  fruitful 
which  is  directed  at  the  causes  rather  than  the  symptoms  of  difficulties. 
Symptoms  of  reading  difficulty  include  word-by-word  reading,  inaccu- 
rate comprehension,  low  rate  of  reading,  faulty  word  recognition  habits, 
reversal  errors,  and  the  like.  Any  one  of  these  symptoms  or  groups 
of  symptoms  may  be  caused  by  one  or  a number  of  factors.  It  is  im- 
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portant,  therefore,  to  observe  symptoms  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  cause  of  the  reading  difficulty. 

F.  Causes  of  Reading  Difficulties 

Most  pupils  experience  deficiencies  in  reading  activities  because  of 
clusters  of  difficulties  for  which  they  cannot  compensate  rather  than 
because  of  some  one  single  factor.  Some  of  the  factors,  usually  in 
combination,  which  contribute  to  reading  difficulties  are  lack  of  syste- 
matic instruction,  mental  immaturity,  inadequate  w-ord  recognition 
habits,  narrow  vocabulary,  meager  background  of  experience,  lack  of 
purpose,  inadequate  or  unfortunate  motivation,  emotional  instability, 
faulty  vision,  and  certain  types  of  hearing  impairments.  Interpreta1 
tions  of  standardized  tests  should  not  be  made  too  hastily.  For  example, 
a pupil  may  score  low  on  a timed  test  of  vocabulary  because  of  a low- 
rate  of  reading.  And  again  a low  rate  of  reading  may  be  caused  by 
faulty  word  perception  habits,  lack  of  versatility  in  adjusting  to  differ- 
ent reading  situations,  or  a visual  difficulty.  Since  there  are  few  in- 
dividuals equally  proficient  in  all  types  of  reading  situations,  attention 
should  be  directed  toward  those  areas  in  which  need  for  improvement 
is  greatest. 


G.  Cumulative  Records 

In  a well-organized  school  where  educational  guidance  is  an  actuality, 
cumulative  records  are  found  to  be  indispensable.  These  records — 
usually  kept  in  an  individual  pupil  folder — include  pertinent  information, 
the  collection  of  which  began  before  or  with  admission  to  the  school 
system.  In  addition  to  other  data,  these  folders  usually  contain  a history 
of  progress  in  the  language  arts.  Much  time  and  effort  can  be  saved 
in  securing  needed  data  on  pupils  experiencing  special  difficulties  at 
a given  grade  level  by  studying  the  contents  of  cumulative  records. 

H.  Capacity  for  Achievement 

There  is  some  evidence  that  normal  or  even  superior  individuals 
with  a specific  disability  in  reading  have  been  rated  dull  because  they 
were  tested  with  a “reading”  test  of  intelligence  which  verified  an 
erroneous  suspicion.  When  reading  ages  (taken  from  standardized 
tests  of  reading)  are  compared  or  contrasted  with  mental  ages,  a num- 
ber of  pupils  with  average  reading  ability  have  been  found  to  be  re- 
tarded two,  three,  and  four  years  in  terms  of  their  capacities  to  achieve. 
A seventh  grade  pupil  may  be  achieving  at  an  average  seventh  grade 
level  but  may  be  retarded  in  the  sense  that  he  has  the  mental  capacity 
to  achieve  at  the  twelfth  grade  level.  In  such  cases,  the  pupil  may  not 
be  progressing  at  a more  rapid  rate  because  the  teacher  may  be  fail- 
ing to  challenge  him  with  higher  level  materials,  he  may  be  struggling 
under  a physical  handicap,  or  he  may  lack  the  necessary  emotional 
maturity.  The  purpose,  then,  of  securing  a general  index  to  the 
potential  capacity  of  the  learner  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
child  is  mentally  mature  enough  to  profit  from  reading  instruction 
and,  if  he  is,  to  gain  some  information  as  to  expectancy  of  achieve- 
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ment.  Although  reading  is  primarily  a thinking  process,  factors  other 
than  intelligence  also  appear  to  be  essential  to  successful  achievement. 
About  twenty  per  cent  of  the  school  population  probably  are  not 
equipped  mentally  to  achieve  in  reading  at  a level  which  is  considered 
average  for  others  of  the  same  chronological  age,  while  another  twenty 
per  cent  probably  have  the  mental  equipment  to  achieve  more  than 
that  expected  of  the  average.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  an  in- 
dex to  the  capacity  of  the  learner  should  be  secured  by  means  of  an 
intelligence  or  learning  aptitude  test  which  does  not  place  a premium  on 
reading  ability. 

An  adequate  appraisal  program  should  reveal  the  amount  of  re- 
tardation in  reading.  In  fact,  expectancy  of  achievement  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  factors  to  be  evaluated  in  an  educational  guidance  pro- 
gram. If  the  wealth  of  research  data  on  individual  differences  is  to 
be  translated  into  schoolroom  practice,  both  the  teacher  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  participate  in  a planned  program  for  the  study  of 
achievement  in  terms  of  each  learner’s  potential  capacity  for  achieve- 
ment. Remedial  instruction  in  reading  is  largely  for  individuals  with 
normal  or  superior  intelligence.  Not  infrequently,  however,  individuals 
are  referred  for  special  help  in  reading  when  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
mental  maturity  to  profit  from  instruction.  Therefore,  at  least  two 
reasons  may  be  advanced  for  emphasizing  expectancy  of  achievement : 
First,  to  identify  pupils  who  are  not  achieving  in  terms  of  their 
capacities.  Second,  to  avoid  insistence  upon  participation  in  certain 
types  of  reading  activities  by  pupils  who  likely  will  not  profit  from  them. 

The  following  individual  verbal  tests  may  be  used  to  secure  an  index 
to  intelligence : 

Baker,  Harry  J.  and  Leland,  Bernice.  Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Apti- 
tude. Bloomington,  Illinois : Public  School  Publishing  Company. 
Terman,  Lewis  M.  and  Merrill,  Maud  A.  The  Revised  Stanford-Binet 
Scales.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1937. 

Two  non-verbal  tests  of  intelligence  are  widely  used : 

Arthur,  Grace.  A Point  Scale  of  Performance'  Test.  Chicago:  C.  H. 
Stoelting  Company,  1930. 

Cornell,  Ethel,  and  Coxe,  Warren.  Cornell  Coxe  Performances*  Ability 
Scale.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book  Company, 
1934. 


I.  Standardized  Tests 

1.  Uses.  Briefly,  standarized  tests  are  available  for  the  following 
uses : 

a.  To  secure  an  index  to  general  level  of  achievement. 

b.  To  appraise  specific  reading  abilities. 

c.  To  compare  groups  or  classes. 

d.  To  measure  growth  in  reading  ability. 

e.  To  analyze  reading  difficulties. 

2.  Criteria  for  Selection • Standardized  group  tests  of  reading 
achievement  usually  fall  into  one  of  two  categories : survey  tests  and 
diagnostic  tests.  Tests  should  be  selected  in  terms  of  the  problems  to 
be  defined.  In  general,  the  following  criteria  should  be  used: 
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a.  Specific  skills,  abilities,  and  information  in  question  should 
be  measured.  Tests  of  vocabulary  and  paragraph  comprehension 
are  widely  used  for  survey  purposes.  For  a more  detailed  study 
of  reading  needs,  tests  have  been  standardized  to  measure  com- 
prehension of  main  ideas  and  of  details,  rate  of  comprehension, 
general  and  specialized  types  of  vocabularies,  ability  to  anticipate 
meaning,  ability  to  follow  directions,  paragraph  meaning,  ability 
to  summarize  and  organize,  ability  to  locate  information,  ability 
to  evaluate,  word  recognition  skills,  and  kindred  items. 

b.  The  upper  and  lower  limits  of  a test  should  be  avoided  for 
testing  at  a given  grade  level.  For  example,  a test  designed  for 
grades  seven  to  twelve  may  be  expected  to  discriminate  among  the 
higher  abilities  of  a seventh  grade  class  rather  than  among  the 
lower  abilities. 

c.  For  individual  and  small  group  situations,  tests  should  be 
selected  in  terms  of  the  estimated  ability  or  abilities  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  grade  classification  of  the  individual  or  group.  For 
example,  a test  designed  for  use  in  the  senior  high  school  might 
be  more  suitable  for  testing  a group  of  superior  readers  in  the 
sixth  grade  than  a test  developed  for  use  in  grades  four,  five,  and 
six.  Likewise,  more  nearly  reliable  information  might  be  secured 
on  a group  of  retarded  sixth  grade  pupils  by  means  of  a primary 
reading  test. 

d.  When  tests  are  used  for  securing  an  index  to  general  levels 
of  achievement  in  reading  for  a given  grade,  a study  of  the 
standardization  data  should  be  made  in  order  to  select  a test 
which  discriminates  among  both  high  and  low  abilities.  Some 
tests  on  the  market  may  “bunch”  as  many  as  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  certain  types  of  school  population  at  the  top  score.  Others 
may  “bunch”  too  many  at  the  lowest  score  possible.  Since  grade 
populations  vary  widely,  a test  should  be  selected  which  will  dis- 
criminate among  abilities  in  a given  situation. 

e.  Other  things  being  equal,  tests  should  be  selected  for  which 
alternate  forms  are  available.  This  is  necessary  for  appraising 
efficiency  of  learning  for  a given  group. 

f.  Diagnostic  tests  of  reading  abilities  should  be  selected  in 
terms  of  ease  of  interpretation.  Since  this  type  of  test  is  used 
as  a basis  for  laying  out  a program  of  instruction,  it  is  essential 
that  the  nature  of  the  follow-up  should  be  quite  clearly  indicated. 

g.  Tests  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  ease  of  scoring. 

h.  Data  on  the  reliability,  or  consistency,  with  which  a test 
measures  what  it  purports  to  measure,  should  be  available.  If 
the  test  is  to  be  used  for  individual  guidance,  the  reliability  of 
an  individual  score  should  be  known. 

3.  Advantages.  The  values  and  limitations  of  standardized  tests 
have  been  recited  frequently  by  the  authors  of  such  materials.  Some 
of  the  advantages  of  standardized  tests  in  reading  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

a.  Individual  Variations  Stressed.  One  of  the  chief  contribu- 
tions of  standardized  tests  is  that  the  wide  range  of  individual 
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abilities  and  capacities  within  a given  group  is  forcefully  called  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  direct  the  activities  of  the  learners. 
Although  important,  averages  lose  some  of  their  much  heralded 
significance  when  deviations  are  studied.  A thorough-going  edu- 
cational program  increases  individual  differences  because  the  school 
is  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  learner  instead  of  fitting  the  'child 
to  the  school.  The  master  teacher  is  a first-hand  dealer  in  in- 
dividual differences. 

b.  Objectivity.  One  of  the  many  advantages  of  a standardized 
test  is  the  objective  measure  of  pupil  achievement.  School  marks 
and  teacher  opinion  are  notoriously  divergent  from  objective  data. 
Although  worthwhile  instruction  is  a highly  personal  affair,  master 
teachers  usually  ask  for  objective  evidence  of  achievement. 

c.  Definition  of  Retardation.  The  use  of  standardized  tests 
provides  an  opportunity  to  define  the  amount  of  retardation  in 
terms  of  reading  ages  and  mental  ages. 

d.  Data  for  Permanent  Records.  Since  we  are  dealing  with 
a world  of  actualities,  it  has  been  observed  that  he  who  neglects  to 
accumulate  both  a subjective  and  an  objective  appraisal  of  his 
educational  program  in  terms  of  individual  development  is 
ultimately  headed  for  a day  of  unpleasant  reckoning.  Most  master 
teachers  keep  a folder  of  accumulative  data  pertaining  to  the 
progress  of  each  pupil.  Such  a practice  is  highly  commendable 
because  data  are  always  at  hand  for  the  intelligent  direction  of 
the  child  and  because  such  data  are  usually  indispensable  for 
teacher  or  principal  conferences  with  parents. 

e.  Time  Element.  Standardized  tests  provide  the  teacher,  ad- 
ministrator, or  supervisor  with  a means  for  quickly  determining 
the  general  status  or  level  of  achievement  of  a given  group.  Prop- 
erly interpreted,  such  tests  permit  interested  parties  to  secure  at 
least  some  general  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  characterize  a given 
group.  Without  standardized  tests  both  teachers  and  reading 
clinic  workers  would  be  handicapped  by  the  time  element. 

f.  Extreme  Achievement  Levels  Identified.  A standardized 
test  provides  a quick  means  of  screening  out  the  extremely  high 
and  extremely  low  achievers  for  further  study. 

4.  Limitations.  Other  things  being  equal,  standardized  tests  are 
of  value  to  the  degree  that  their  limitations  are  understood.  Although 
no  attempt  is  made  here  to  present  a comprehensive  summary  of  the 
limitations  of  standardized  tests,  the  following  statements  are  pertinent 
to  the  problem  of  reading  instruction : 

a.  Over-emphasis  on  Few  Items.  Because  of  the  time  limita- 
tions, the  number  of  reading  abilities  appraised  by  any  one  test  has 
been  narrowed,  resulting  in  an  over-emphasis  on  a few  items.  No 
one  single  battery  of  reading  tests  is  purported  to  cover  all  the 
major  reading  skills,  attitudes,  and  information  at  any  one  de- 
velopment level.  For  the  measurement  of  class  achievement,  it 
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is  usually  agreed  that  the  appraisal  of  a small  sampling  of  abilities 
is  sufficient,  but  the  analysis  of  reading  needs  requires  a survey 
of  specifics  if  a program  is  to  be  directed  in  terms  of  the  find- 
ings. The  general  level  of  achievement  is  determined  by  a stan- 
dardized reading  test.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment objective  data  with  informal  tests,  observation,  and  rating. 

b.  Inadequate  Testing.  Because  present  objective  testing  tech- 
niques have  not  proved  to  be  entirely  adequate,  certain  fundamental 
aspects  of  reading  have  not  been  appraised — such  as  interest,  atti- 
tudes, general  emotional  well-being,  techniques  of  word  attack,  use 
of  context  clues,  study  habits,  and  the  like.  Frequently,  test  situa- 
tions vary  from  real  reading  situations  in  that  activities  are  arti- 
ficially motivated;  any  illustrations  are  usually  very  poor  from 
the  artistic  and  pedagogical  points  of  view ; the  size  of  type,  spac- 
ing, and  length  of  line  frequently  vary  considerably  from  that  of 
the  reading  materials,  and  the  content  may  be  foreign  to  the  in- 
terests and  the  abilities  of  those  being  tested. 

c.  Questionable  Validity.  Standardized  tests  are  frequently 
inadequate  for  appraising  the  growth  resulting  from  activities  in  a 
given  situation,  which  results  in  teaching  one  thing  and  testing  an- 
other. In  the  hands  of  an  efficient  teacher,  a well  graded  series  of 
readers  may  be  superior  to  a number  of  standardized  tests  for 
quickly  and  accurately  defining  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a 
given  pupil. 

d.  Reliability.  At  a given  grade  level,  the  pupils  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  a distribution  frequently  are  not  reliably  tested.  For  ex- 
ample, a seriously  retarded  reader  at  the  seventh  grade  level  may 
have  “primer”  or  “first  reader”  ability  which  is  not  detected  by 
a test  for  seventh  grade  pupils,  while  the  upper  five  or  ten  per 
cent  of  the  class  may  have  abilities  which  exceed  the  upper  limits 
of  the  test.  If  all  pupils  in  a given  group  are  to  be  challenged 
by  appropriate  materials,  it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  their  general 
level  of  achievement  by  means  of  more  than  one  test. 

e.  Lack  of  Sensitivity  to.  Small  Units  of  Development.  Stan- 
dardized tests  are  usually  constructed  to  cover  a wide  range  of 
performance  on _a  few  skills  and,  therefore,  are  inadequate  for- 
measuring  small  increments  of  growth.  For  example,  a reading 
test  for  use  in  grades  four  to  nine,  inclusive,  is  not  sensitive  to 
the  development  which  might  accrue  over  a period  of  two  or 
three  weeks.  No  author  of  a test  has  made  this  claim,  but  if  a 
pupil  is  to  be  made  aware  of  his  success,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce evidence  of  achievement. 

5.  Available  Tests 

1.  Armstrong,  Caroline  and  Danielson,  Cora.  Los  Angeles  Sentence 
Vocabulary  Test.  (Grades  3-9)  Forms  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  Los 
Angeles:  Southern  California  School  Book  Depository,  1926. 

Test  to  measure  pupils’  ability  to  recognize  word  meaning. 
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2.  Atwell,  C.  R.  and  Wells,  F.  L.  Wide  Range  Vocabulary  Tests 
(Grades  3-high  school)  Forms  A and  B.  New  York:  The  Psy- 
chological Corporation,  1937. 

A multiple-choice  form  of  vocabulary  test. 

3.  Branom,  M.  E.,  Brueckner,  L.  J.,  Jordan,  A.  M.,  Cutright,  Pru- 

dence; Kelty,  Mary  G.,  Dvorak,  August  and  Van  Wagenen,  M.  J. 
Unit  Scales  of  Attainment.  (Division  3,  Forms  A and  B)  Grades 
VII-VIII.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  Educational  Test  Bureau, 

1933. 

Geography,  Arithmetic,  Literature,  English  and  Spelling,  His- 
tory, Elementary  Science,  and  Reading. 

4.  Chapman,  J.  C.  Chapman  Unspeeded  Reading  Comprehension 
Test  (Grades  5-12)  Forms  A and  B.  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  G.  A. 
Gregory  Company,  1924. 

5.  Chapman,  J.  C.  Chapman-Cook  Speed  of  Reading  Test  (Grades 
4-8)  Forms  A and  B.  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  C.  A.  Gregory  Company, 
1924. 

6.  Downing,  Chester  Miller.  A Lower  Extension  of  the  Inglis  Test 
of  English  Vocabulary.  (Grades  6-10)  Forms  X and  Y.  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts:  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; also  Ginn  and  Company,  New  York  City,  1932. 

A multiple-choice  form  of  vocabulary  test. 

7.  Engelhart,  Max  D.  and  Thurstone,  Thelma  Gwinn.  The  Chicago 
Reading  Tests.  Grades  6,  7,  and  8)  Test  D,  Form  1.  Milwaukee: 
E.  M.  Hale  and  Company,  1939. 

8.  Eurich,  A.  C.  Minnesota  Speed  of  Reading  Test  for  College 
Students.  Forms  A and  B.  Minneapolis : University  of  Minnesota, 
1936. 

A.  Vocabulary. 

B.  Paragraph  Meaning. 

9.  Gates,  Arthur  I.  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests  (Grades  3-8)  Two 
forms.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1926,  1935. 

Type  A.  Reading  to  Appreciate  the  General  Significance  of  a 
Paragraph. 

Type  B.  Reading  to  Predict  the  Outcome  of  Given  Events. 

Type  C.  Reading  to  Understand  Precise  Directions. 

Type  D.  Reading  to  Note  Details. 

10.  Greene,  Harry  A.  and  Kelly,  Victor  H.  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests, 
Elementary  Test,  Forms  A and  B.  Advanced  Test,  Forms  A and 
B.  Yonkers-on-Hudson : World  Book  Company,  1933. 
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Elementary  Test 
Grades  4-9 

1.  Paragraph  Meaning 

A.  Science 

B.  History 

2.  Word  Meaning 

A.  General  Vocabulary 

B.  Subject-Matter 
Vocabulary 

3.  Selection  of  Central  Idea 

Paragraph 

4.  Sentence  Meaning 

5.  Location  of  Information 

A.  Alphabetizing 

B.  Use  of  the  Index 

6.  Rate  of  Silent  Reading 


Advanced  Test 
High  School  and  College 

1.  Paragraph  Meaning 

A.  Science 

B.  Literature 

2.  Word  Meaning 

A.  Social  Science 

B.  Science 

C.  Mathematics 

D.  English 

of  3.  Paragraph  Organization 

A.  Selection  of  Central  Idea 

B.  Outlining 

4.  Sentence  Meaning 

5.  Location  of  Information 

A.  Use  of  the  Index 

B.  Selection  of  Key  Words 

6.  Rate  of  Silent  Reading 


11.  Greene,  Edward  B.  Michigan  Speed  of  Reading  Test  (Grades 
6-high  school)  Forms  I and  II.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  The 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  1937. 

12.  Greene,  Edward  B.  Michigan  Vocabulary  Profile,  (High  school 
and  college)  Forms  I and  II.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  The  Regents 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  1937. 

Vocabulary  tests  covering  eight  fields. 

13.  Haggerty,  M.  E.  and  Haggerty,  Laura  C.  Haggerty  Reading 
Examination,  Sigma  3,  Form  A,  Sigma  3,  Form  B.  (Grades  6-12) 
Yonkers-on-Hudson : World  Book  Company,  1929. 

A.  Vocabulary. 

B.  Sentence  Meaning. 

C.  Paragraph  Meaning. 

14.  Haggerty,  Melvin  E.  and  Eurich,  Alvin  C.  Minnesota  Reading 
Examinations  for  College  Students.  Minneapolis : University  of 
Minnesota,  1930. 

A.  Vocabulary. 

B.  Paragraph  Meaning. 

15.  Holley,  Charles  E.  Holley  Sentence  Vocabulary  Scales.  (Three 
scales  available:  Series  3A  for  grades  3 to  8;  Series  A,  Form  2, 
for  grades  3 to  8 ; and  Series  3B,  for  grades  7 to  12)  Bloomington, 
Illinois : Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1929. 

16.  Inglis,  Alexander.  The  Inglis  Tests  of  English  Vocabulary.  (High 
school  and  college)  Forms  A,  B,' and  C.  New  York:  Ginn  and 
Company,  1924. 

17.  Ingraham,  Jessie  E.  and  Clark,  Willis  W.  Ingraham-Clark  Diag- 
nostic Tests  (Intermediate — Grades  4-8)  Los  Angeles:  California 
Test  Bureau. 

A.  Recognition  of  Word  Form. 

B.  Likenesses  and  Differences  in  Words. 
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C.  Identification  by  Visual  and  Auditory. 

D.  Associations  of  Word  Meanings. 

E.  Opposites  and  Similarities. 

F.  Following  Printed  Directions. 

G.  Distinguishing  Relevant  and  Irrelevant  Statements. 

H.  Making  Inferences  and  Deductions. 

I.  Organization. 

18.  Kelly,  T.  L.,  Ruch,  Giles  M.  and  Terman,  Lewis  M.  New  Stanford 
Reading  Test  (Grades  2-9)  Forms  V to  Z.  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. : World  Book  Company. 

A.  Paragraph  Meaning. 

B.  Word  Meaning. 

19.  Kelly,  T.  L.,  Ruch,  Giles  M.  and  Terman,  Lewis.  New  Stanford 
Achievement  Test.  Advanced  Examination  (Grades  4-9)  Forms 
V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z. 

Advanced  Examination 

Paragraph  Meaning. 

Word  Meaning. 

Dictation  Exercises  (Spelling). 

Language  Usage. 

Literature. 

History  and  Civics. 

Geography. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Arithmetic  Reasoning. 

Arithmetic  Computation. 

20.  Lindquist,  E.  F. ; Horn,  Ernest ; McBroom,  Maude ; Greene,  Harry 
A.  and  Knight,  F.  B.  The  1938  Iowa  Every  Pupil  Tests  of  Basic 
Skills  (Grades  6,  7,  and  8)  Tests  A and  B.  Iowa  City,  Iowa; 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  SerVice,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1938. 

Test  A Test  B 

Silent  Reading  Comprehension  Vocabulary,  Basic  Study  Skills 

Part  I Paragraph  Comprehension  Part  I General  Vocabulary 

Part  II  Understanding  of  Details  Part  II  Comprehension  and  Maps 

Part  III  Organization  of  Ideas  Part  III  Reading  Graphs  and  Charts 

Part  IV  Grasp  of  Total  Meaning  Part  IV  Use  of  Basic  References 

Part  V Use  of  Index 
Part  VI  Use  of  Dictionary 

21.  Markham,  W.  T.  English  Vocabulary  Tests  for  High  School  and 
College  Students.  Forms  I and  11.  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  1928. 

Multiple  Choice  Form  of  Vocabulary  Test. 

22.  Myers,  Charles  E.  and  Ruch,  G.  M.  Myers-Ruch  High  School 
Progress  Tests  (Grades  VII  to  XII)  Forms  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson:  World  Book  Company. 

Mathematics,  Science,  Social  Science,  English. 
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24. 


1. 


2. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Nelson,  M.  J.  and  Denny,  E.  C.  The  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test 
for  College  and  Senior  High  School  (Forms  A and  B)  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1929. 

A.  Vocabulary. 

B.  Paragraph  Meaning. 

Orleans,  Jacob  S.,  Torgenson,  T.  L.  Public  School  Achievement 
Test  in  Reading  (Grades  3-8)  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School 
Publishing  Company. 

A.  Forms  I.  and  II. 

Ability  to  Comprehend.  1. 

a.  Sentences 

b.  Paragraphs  9 

c.  Poems 

Ability  to  imagine  the  actions 
and  situations  in  a brief  narra- 
tive. 

O’Connor,  Johnson.  English  Vocabulary,  Work  sample,  95  (High 
school  and  College)  Hoboken,  New  Jersey:  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology. 

O’Rourke,  L.  J.  O’Rourke  Survey  Test  of  Vocabulary.  (Grades 
3-13)  Forms  X and  Z.  New  York:  The  Psychological  Corpora- 
tion. 

O’Rourke,  L.  J.  Survey  Tests  of  Reading.  (Grades  3-13)  New 
York : The  Psychological  Corporation. 

Form  D — Central  Thought  and  Detail  Grades  3-6 
Form  F — Central  Thought  and  Meaning  Grades  7-13 
Form  H — (Power  Test)  Grades  3-13 

Otis,  Arthur  and  Orleans,  Jacob  S.  The  Standard  Graduation 
Examination  (Grades  VII  to  VIII)  Forms  A,  B,  C.  D,  and  E) 
Yonkers-on-Hudson : World  Book  Company. 

Reading,  Arithmetic,  Language,  Geography  History,  Hygiene, 
Science,  and  Spelling. 

Parker,  Claudia  M.  and  Waterbury,  Eveline.  Detroit  Reading 
Test,  Test  IV  (Grade  7-9)  Yonkers-on-Hudson:  World  Book 
Company,  1927. 

Rate  and  Comprehension  Paragraphs. 

Poley,  Irvin  C.  Poley  Precis  Test,  (high  school  students)  Forms 
A and  B.  Bloomington,  Illinois : Public  School  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1927. 

A test  by  paragraph  summaries  of  reading  comprehension. 

Pressey,  S.  L.  and  Pressey,  L.  C.  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests, 
Speed,  Vocabulary,  Paragraph  Meaning  (Grades  3-9)  Forms  A 
and  B.  Bloomington,  Illinois : Public  School  Publishing  Company. 

A.  Vocabulary  and  Paragraph  Meaning. 

B.  Speed  Test 


B.  Forms  III.  and  IV. 

Ability  to  select  central  thought 
in  a paragraph. 

Ability  to  answer  questions  of 
detailed  fact. 
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32.  Sangren,  Paul  V.  and  Woody,  Clifford.  Sangren-W oody  Read- 
ing Test.  (Grades  4-8)  Forms  A and  B.  Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World  Book  Company,  1927. 

Forms  A and  B 

Word  Meaning  Central  Thought 

Rate  Following  Directions 

Fact  Material  Organization 

Total  Meaning 

33.  Shank,  Spencer.  The  Shank  Tests  of  Reading  Comprehension, 
Test  II,  (Grades  7,  8,  and  9)  Test  III,  (Grades  10,  11,  and  12) 
Cincinnati,  Ohio : C.  A.  Gregory  Company,  1929. 

34.  Sones,  W.  W.  D.  and  Harry,  David  P.  Sones-Harry  High  School 
Achievement  Test  (For  secondary  schools  and  college  entrance) 
Forms  A and  B.  Yonkers-on-Hudson:  World  Book  Company, 
1929. 

Part  I Language  and  Literature 
Part  II  Mathematics 
Part  III  Natural  Science 
Part  IV  Social  Studies 

J.  Informal  Tests 

Informal  testing  is  an  important  set  of  techniques  for  the  classroom 
teacher  to  acquire  because  (1)  the  procedures  are  personal,  (2)  spe- 
cific difficulties  in  reading  may  be  readily  detected,  (3)  the  teacher  is 
made  aware  of  the  specific  difficulties  of  the  child,  (4)  they  are  closer 
to  the  teacher’s  and  pupil’s  actual  experiences  than  standardized  tests 
are  and  (5)  they  are  less  time-consuming  and  more  fruitful  in  that 
remedial  instruction  may  begin  with  the  first  attempt  at  reading. 

When  tentative  groupings  are  made  and  instruction  is  differenti- 
ated within  the  classroom,  the  teacher  is  in  a position  to  make  con- 
tinuous, informal  appraisals  of  pupil  learnings  which  are  far  more 
essential  to  pupil  success  than  the  occasional  use  of  standardized  tests. 
A teacher  of  pupils  rather  than  sheer  subject  matter  guides  the  learners 
into  challenging  activities  in  terms  of  their  rates  of  development  and 
of  their  needs. 

During  the  silent  reading  or  the  reporting  of  information  in  social 
science  or  science,  the  teacher  can  best  appraise  vocabulary  develop- 
ment by  the  use  of  class  questions  or  by  her  own  guiding  questions. 
The  chief  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  direct  learning,  and  the  ap- 
praisal of  achievement  is  a part  of  efficient  teaching. 

Extent  and  accuracy  of  comprehension  are  tested  in  a normal  man- 
ner when  the  pupil  reports  his  information  to  the  class  and  is  called 
upon  for  more  details  or  interpretations  by  the  other  pupils  and  the 
teacher.  Many  teachers  find  the  use  of  duplicated  comprehension 
checks  over  small  units  of  work  very  much  worthwhile.  For  testing 
techniques  they  use  true-false,  completion,  multiple  choice,  matching, 
classification,  and  other  types  of  exercises. 
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The  efficient  use  of  table  of  contents,  index,  glossary,  and  dictionary ; 
the  ability  to  interpret  maps,  graphs,  and  tables ; the  ability  to  select 
appropriate  reading  material,  and  the  ability  to  organize  what  is  read — 
all  should  be  a matter  of  daily  or  weekly  record.  A valid  appraisal  of 
such  abilities  can  be  made  more  surely  while  the  pupils  are  dealing  with 
content  which  has  real  meaning  and  significance  to  them. 

Two  general  types  of  informal  tests  are  used:  objective  and  sub- 
jective. The  chief  difference  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective 
tests  is  in  the  objectivity  of  the  scoring.  The  testing  techniques  em- 
ployed for  an  informal  objective  test  are  similar  to  those  used  in  a 
standardized  test. 

From  the  subjective  analysis,  the  nature  of  specific  reading  diffi- 
culties is  determined.  Common  difficulties  include  narrow  interests, 
meager  background  of  experiences;  word-by-word  reading  (word  call- 
ing) ; limited  speaking  and  listening  vocabularies ; foreign  language 
handicaps ; inadequate  stock  of  sight  words ; systematic  or  random  errors 
in  word  recognition ; finger  pointing ; ignoring  punctuation,  substitut- 
ing, omitting,  and  inserting  words  which  may  or  may  not  change  the 
meaning ; speech  defects ; lip  movement  during  silent  reading ; faulty 
study  habits ; and  an  associated  spelling  disability.  All  such  factors, 
obviously,  influence  the  rate,  extent,  or  accuracy  of  comprehension. 

A subjective  appraisal  of  the  reading  performance  of  pupils  pre- 
senting unusual  difficulties  in  reading  may  be  made  by  using  a well- 
graded  series  of  basal  readers  prepared  for  use  in  the  elementary 
school.  General  level  of  achievement  and  specific  difficulties  can  be 
observed.  Three  types  of  reading  situations  can  be  used : silent  read- 
ing, oral  reading  preceded  by  silent  reading,  and  oral  reading  at  sight. 
Usually  a pupil  will  be  able  to  read  efficiently  and  rhythmically  the 
material  at  one  level,  but  as  he  attempts  to  read  at  succeeding  levels 
additional  symptoms  of  faulty  reading  will  be  evidenced. 

A subjective  analysis  of  certain  silent  reading  difficulties  may  be 
made  by  observing  the  behavior  while  the  individual  is  reading.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  difficulties  increase  with  the  level  of 
difficulty  of  the  material.  The  following  should  be  observed : 

1.  Posture:  book  too  close,  too  far,  at  angle. 

2.  Tension  movements : hands,  body,  feet. 

3.  Eye  strain : frowning,  squinting,  rubbing  eyes,  excessive 
blinking. 

4.  Lip  movement,  whispering. 

5.  Low  vocal  utterance. 

6.  Excessive  head  movement. 

7.  Finger  pointing. 

8.  Reading  fear  or  tenseness. 

9.  Wandering  attention. 

10.  Difficulty  in  locating  information  quickly. 

11.  Rate:  slow,  average,  rapid. 

12.  Comprehension : details,  main  ideas. 

A subjective  analysis  of  oral  reading  difficulties  will  reveal  types  of 
inadequate  behavior  not  likely  to  be  detected  in  a silent  reading  situa- 
tion. The  following  behavior  should  be  observed : 
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1.  Posture. 

2.  Tension  movements. 

3.  Eye  strain. 

4.  Emotional  reactions. 

5.  Voice  control. 

6.  Speech  difficulties. 

7.  Attention  to  punctuation. 

8.  Word-by-word  reading. 

9.  Finger  pointing. 

10.  Word  recognition  habits. 

11.  Rate. 

12.  Comprehension. 


K.  Summary 

Appraisal  of  learning  involves  more  than  the  administration  of 
standardized  tests,  because  strengths  and  weaknesses  must  be  viewed 
in  terms  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  development  of  the 
learner.  Through  appropriate  appraisals  and  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  adequate  learning  situations  in  terms  of  the  findings,  the  con- 
cept of  individual  development  is  given  practical  interpretation  in  the 
classroom. 

III.  SYSTEMATIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  READING* 

In  the  first  part  of  this  bulletin,  three  approaches  to  the  reading 
problem  in  the  secondary  school  were  briefly  stated.  The  first  approach 
emphasizes  discussion  on  how  and  why  efficient  reading  and  study 
habits  should  be  developed.  This  approach  is  recommended  to  be  used 
in  each  course  as  well  as  in  English  or  “reading”  courses.  The  second 
approach  is  used  to  provide  systematic  instruction  on  basic  reading 
skills  and  abilities.  This  is  usually  the  instructional  job  of  the  English 
or  reading  teacher  and  the  teachers  of  social  studies,  science,  mathemat- 
ics, and  the  like.  This  second  approach  involves  instruction  on  how 
to  locate  information,  techniques  in  outlining,  summarizing,  and  precis 
writing ; word  recognition  and  vocabulary ; and  other  basic  items.  The 
third,  and  probably  most  important  approach  is  that  of  capitalizing  on 
situations  in  every  class  for  the  application  of  information  and  basic 
skills.  The  chief  objective  of  systematic  instruction  in  reading  and 
study  habits  is  the  development  of  versatile  and  efficient  reading  habits. 

APPROACH  I : INFORMATIVE 

One  important  aspect  of  motivation  is  intelligent  understanding  of 
needs  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  Recent  publications  for  secondary 
school  students  have  recognized  this  approach.  Wrenn  and  Cole  pre- 
pared a sixteen-page  booklet  on  How  to  Read  Rapidly  and  Well, 
published  by  Stanford  University  Press.  Whipple’s  How  to  Study 
Effectively  makes  a similar  approach.  Hovious,  Broening,  and  others 


* In  this  chapter  liberal  use  was  made  of  a publication,  Problems  in  Reading,  pre- 
pared by  E.  A.  Betts.  In  addition  some  material  was  taken  from  a committee  report 
prepared  in  1934,  for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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have  incorporated  information  on  the  nature  of  efficient  reading  and 
study  habits  in  practice  activities.  In  short,  it  is  recognized  quite 
generally  that  learner  perspective  of  reading  as  a tool  is  a first  step 
in  systematic  instruction. 

Fundamental  reading  abilities,  skills,  and  attitudes  include: 

1.  Ability  to  recognize  and  pronounce  unfamiliar  words. 

2.  Ability  to  associate  precise  meanings  with  words. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  and  interpret  typographical  devices  such 
as  punctuation. 

4.  Ability  to  grasp  meaning  of  groups  of  words ; to  phrase. 

5.  Ability  to  concentrate. 

6.  Ability  to  adjust  rate  of  reading  to  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

7.  Desirable  attitudes  toward  reading. 

8.  Knowledge  of  desirable  physical  specifications  for  a reading 
situation. 

The  teacher  should  develop  the  pupil’s  interest  in  his  own  accom- 
plishment. Improvement  can  be  measured  and  recorded  on  charts  in 
terms  of  rate  and  comprehension  scores  and  by  other  suitable  devices. 
The  pupil  should  participate  in  setting  his  own  goals  for  improvement. 
His  best  efforts  may  be  stimulated  by  the  use  of  the  competition  in 
games  and  reading  checks. 

Testing  should  include  both  standarized  and  teacher-made  tests. 
Intelligence  scales  are  used  to  estimate  the  learning  capacity  of  the 
pupils  and  to  assist  in  group  classification  on  at  least  three  levels : 
remedial,  normal,  and  superior.  Reading  tests  should  reveal  funda- 
mental group  and  individual  weaknesses  which  hinder  increased  speed 
and  comprehension. 

APPROACH  II:  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BASIC  SKILLS  AND 

ABILITIES 

Study  habits  should  be  developed  simultaneously  with  reading  ability. 
In  fact,  if  the  reading  to  learn  instead  of  the  learning  to  read  approach 
is  made,  the  first  reading  of  a unit  will  be  guided  so  that  study  rather 
than  thoughtless  word  calling  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  state- 
ment has  been  repeated  frequently  in  the  literature  that  one  of  the 
aims  of  silent  reading  is  to  get  the  thought  while  one  of  the  aims  of 
oral  reading  is  to  interpret  the  thought  for  others. 

Practice  makes  perfect  that  which  is  practiced;  therefore,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  practice  on  the  development  of  silent  reading  and  study 
habits  before  reading  orally  in  order  to  develop  control  over  the 
mechanics  of  reading  and  to  insure  comprehension  which  is  reflected 
in  rhythmical,  efficient,  and  thoughtful  reading.  Purposeful  reading  is 
encouraged  by  creating  an  interest  in  the  content,  by  tying  in  the  new 
experience  with  the  personal  background  of  the  learner,  by  framing  a 
general  purpose  for  the  reading,  by  directing  pupils  through  the  first 
reading  or  study  with  guiding  questions,  and  by  systematically  extend- 
ing the  reading  vocabulary.  Rhythmical  reading  which  contributes  to 
an  increased  rate  of  comprehension  is  developed  by  creating  situations 
where  thoughtful  and  purposeful  reading  is  required.  Properly  con- 
ducted study  during  the  developmental  reading  period  will  go  far  toward 
the  elimination  of  sheer  memorization. 
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The,  art  of  motivating  and  directing  learning  through  skillful  ques- 
tioning is  still  important.  Reading  motive  is  a term  usually  used  to 
designate  the  major  need  or  purpose  of  the  silent  reading  during  a 
developmental  reading  period.  Guiding  or  leading  questions  refer  to 
those  specific  questions  used  by  the  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
thought  foremost  and  of  guiding  the  pupils  in  the  first  silent  reading. 
Following  the  first  silent  reading,  thought  questions  are  used  to  stimu- 
late inferential  thinking,  accuracy,  and  depth  of  comprehension,  and  the 
like.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  standardized  terminology  for 
designating  different  types  of  questions. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  silent  reading  or  study  before  oral  reading 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Thought  rather  than  the  mechanics  of  reading  is  placed  at  a 
premium. 

2.  Socially  useful  habits  of  study  may  be  developed  simul- 
taneously with  the  reading  ability. 

3.  Varying  rates  of  comprehension  may  be  cared  for  without 
penalizing  either  the  slow  or  the  fast  readers. 

4.  A higher  degree  of  expression  and  fluency  in  oral  reading 
may  be  achieved. 

5.  Systematic  help  can  be  provided  to  eliminate  finger  pointing 
and  vocalization. 

6.  Individual  pupil  needs  may  be  identified.  For  example,  pupils 
found  to  be  struggling  with  the  mechanics  or  with  comprehension 
obstacles  may  be  grouped  for  more  preparatory  work. 

A.  Comprehension 

Development  of  rate,  accuracy,  and  depth  of  comprehension  is  the 
core  of  the  reading  program.  To  no  small  degree  the  purpose  of  the 
reading  controls  comprehension.  Different  types  of  skimming  usually 
permit  only  comprehension  of  the  general  contents  and  organization 
of  the  materials.  Main  ideas  and  general  impressions  usually  are 
secured  by  rapid  reading.  An  understanding  of  details  is  acquired  by 
careful  reading  or  study.  The  rate,  accuracy,  and  depth  of  compre- 
hension are  modified  by  the  readability  of  the  material.  Rapid  asso- 
ciations and  thorough  understanding  are  not  produced  by  the  first 
reading  of  unfamiliar  material. 

An  important  phase  of  preparation  for  reading  activities  is  that  of 
insuring  the  understanding  of  the  contributions  which  the  individual 
or  small  group,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  expected  to  the  class.  Assign- 
ments in  addition  to  being  pertinent  to  the  topic  under  consideration, 
should  be  definite,  comprehensible,  and  possible  of  achievement  in 
terms  of  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  and  the  available  source  materials. 

1.  Comprehension  Difficulties.  Satisfaction  and  a rapid  rate  of  com- 
prehension are  more  or  less  the  end  results  of  reading.  Some  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  comprehension  difficulties  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  (1)  Meager  vocabulary,  (2)  word-by-word  reading  (in- 
ability to  phrase),  (3)  inaccurate  perception,  (4)  failure  to  note  punc- 
tuation, (5)  mental  immaturity,  (6)  lack  of  interest,  (7)  reading 
material  too  difficult,  (8)  inadequate  mechanical  habits,  and  (9)  lack 
of  versatility. 
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2.  Materials.  Three  principles  should  govern  the  selection  of  ma- 
terial for  the  reading  to  improve  comprehension.  Material  should  be 
informational,  reasonably  interesting,  and  suitable  for  the  reading  level 
of  the  pupil  who  is  to  read  it.  The  last  implies  that  material  be  effici- 
ently constructed  from  the  standpoint  of  vocabulary,  sentence  structure, 
and  paragraph  organization.  Materials  can  be  found  in  the  textbooks 
in  other  subjects,  in  reference  books,  in  magazines,  in  newspapers — 
in  any  source  that  contains  informational  material.  The  teacher  and 
pupils  after  compiling  such  a group  of  materials  can  very  easily  keep 
a record  of  it  for  use  the  next  year. 

It  will  be  to  the  teacher’s  advantage  to  accumulate  over  a period  of 
several  years  a permanent  body  of  workable  reading  materials.  Com- 
pletion and  organization  exercises  and  direction  and  flash  cards  which 
have  been  found  valuable  should  be  preserved  in  catalog  form.  Thirty 
or  forty  informal  rate  tests  especially  suitable  to  individual  cases  on 
all  three  levels  may  be  typewritten  on  large  cards  with  comprehension 
checks  and  record  devices  on  the  back  and  used  from  semester  to  se- 
mester. Such  an  aggregation  of  effectively  constructed  materials  will 
save  work  and  enable  the  teacher  to  find  added  time  for  attention  to 
individual  reading  difficulties. 

3.  Versatility.  Most  individuals  vary  widely  in  their  abilities  to 
comprehend  reading  materials  in  different  situations.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  most  tests  are  devised  to  sample  into  various  aspects  of 
comprehension.  Among  the  types  of  purposes  may  be  listed : Reading 
for  main  idea  or  general  impression,  to  note  details,  to  anticipate  mean- 
ing or  predict  outcomes,  to  follow  directions  (as  in  a science  experi- 
ment), to  evaluate  an  opinion,  to  make  inferences  or  deductions,  to 
identify  sentence  or  paragraph  meanings,  and  to  organize  ideas  se- 
cured by  reading  the  statements  of  several  authorities.  From  this 
enumeration  it  is  clear  that  the  chief  problem  in  a program  of  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  reading  and  study  is  to  sensitize  every  teacher  to 
his  responsibilities  for  providing  guidance  in  developing  versatility. 

4.  Rates  of  Comprehension.  Three  general  reading  rates  may  be 
indicated  to  the  pupil : Skimming,  rapid  reading,  and  slow  careful  read- 
ing or  study.  The  student  adjusts  his  pace  as  he  judges  the  value  of 
the  material  and  its  place  in  his  present  needs. 

It  is  essential  that  students  in  the  secondary  school  should  be  taught 
to  adjust  their  rates  of  reading  to  the  purpose  of  the  activity  and  to 
the  type  of  material.  A newspaper  seldom  demands  the  careful  read- 
ing that  a scientific  article  needs.  Familiar  material  may  be  read 
more  rapidly  than  unfamiliar,  either  as  review  or  as  new  material 
supplementing  that  already  known  in  the  same  field.  New  material  in 
an  entirely  unfamiliar  field  demands  slower,  more  careful  reading  and 
study.  New  material,  in  a fairly  familiar  field  which  contains  new  terms 
and  ideas  concerning  the  matter,  calls  for  an  intermediate  rate.  Read- 
ing of  abstract  ideas  demands  slower,  more  thoughtful  reading  than 
most  factual  information ; paragraphs  and  other  units  of  complex  struc- 
ture can  hardly  be  read  with  the  ease  with  which  units  of  simple  plan 
and  no  difficulties  of  form  can  be  understood.  Effective  study  and 
efficient  recreatory  reading  depends  on  this  variety  of  pace  adjusted 
to  the  importance  or  the  difficulty  of  the  reading  materials. 
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5.  Vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  of  the  reading  material  should  be 
within  the  grasp  of  the  learner,  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  word 
identification  and  meaning.  Many  pupils  at  all  grade  levels  are  bogged 
down  in  all  the  despair  that  accompanies  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
comprehending,  because  the  vocabulary  is  not  within  their  experience 
or  because  they  have  no  method  for  independnt  word  attack.  It  goes 
without  debate  that  a substantial  reading  vocabulary  is  prerequisite  to 
purposeful  reading,  understanding,  and  interest. 

Word  meanings  are  the  vehicles  for  thinking.  Language  compre- 
hension is  limited  largely  by  the  extent  of  an  individual’s  vocabulary 
and  by  control  over  definitive  distinctions  between  word  meanings. 
In  view  of  this,  it  behooves  the  teacher  concerned  with  each  subject 
matter  area  to  so  plan  the  program  that  the  learner’s  vocabulary  is  ex- 
tended and  refined.  The  clearing  away  of  vocabulary  difficulties  is 
one  step  toward  preparing  pupils  for  fullness  of  comprehension. 

Since  reading  is  largely  thinking  or  reasoning,  meaning  rather  than 
sheer  mechanics  should  be  emphasized.  On  the  other  hand,  compre- 
hension cannot  be  raised  to  a high  degree  if  the  learner  is  struggling 
with  the  mechanics  of  the  reading  process.  For  example,  a word  can- 
not have  meaning  when  the  pupil  has  no  means  for  pronouncing  it. 
Pupils  have  difficulty  with  locating  information  quickly  if  they  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  a table  of  contents  and  an  index.  The 
habit  of  using  the  dictionary  will  not  be  serviceable  until  the  pupils 
have  learned  to  alphabetize,  and  so  on.  In  short,  a control  over  the 
mechanics  of  reading  contributes  to  comprehension  or  understanding. 

A retarded  reader  having  difficulty  with  recognition  of  small  words 
within  his  speaking  vocabulary  may  profit  from  an  activity  requiring 
identification  of  small  words  in  big  ones.  Examples : 


seeds  skate 

bold  be  seech 

drink  pumpkin 

playmate 


cod  fish 
whole  some 
over  flow 


The  following  types  of  activities  in  which  the  pupil  writes  illus- 
trative sentences  is  used  for  normal  and  superior  readers.  Emphasis 


is  placed  on  meaning  with  incidental 
of  the  word  form. 


Prefix 

Examples 

a 

from 

a vert 

ad 

to 

ad  here 

ante 

before 

ante  cedent 

bi 

two  or  twice  bi  ped 

circ 

around 

cir  cuit 

contra 

against 

contra  diet 

de 

down  from 

de  pose 

di 

apart 

di  vert 

ex 

out  or  from 

ex  elude 

attention  to  the  mechanical  analysis 

Definition  Sentence 

to  turn  from  Trouble  was 

to  stick  to  averted 

going  before 
a two-footed  animal 
to  journey  around 
to  speak  against 
to  put  down 
to  turn  apart 
to  shut  out 
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Suffix 

Example 

able 

that  may  be 

cur  able 

ac 

relating  to 

cardi  ac 

acious 

having  the 

quality  of 

capa  cious 

acy 

condition  of 

being 

celib  acy 

age 

act  or  con- 

dition 

marri  age 

al 

relating  to 

ment  al 

ane 

befitting 

hum  ane 

ance 

state  or 
quality 

vigil  ance 

ant 

one  who 

assist  ant 

Definition  Sentence 

that  may  be  cured  Skin  diseases 
relating  to  the  heart  are  curable 

the  quality  of  hold- 
ing much 

condition  of  being 
single 

act  of  marrying 
relating  to  the  mind 
befitting  a man 
state  of  being  watchful 

one  who  assists 


Definitive  distinctions  are  required  in  the  following  activity.  In 
addition  to  distinguishing  between  differences  in  meaning,  the  pupil 
uses  each  word  in  a sentence  that  stresses  distinctions. 

( 1)  discover,  invent 
( 2)  fragrance,  smell 
(3)  credulous,  believing 
( 4)  incredible,  incredulous 
( 5)  independence,  dependence 
( 6)  possible,  probable 
( 7)  tarnish,  worn 
(8)  unhappy,  wretched 
( 9)  sociable,  social 

(10)  farther,  further 

(11)  agreeable,  agreement 

Activities  which  emphasize  meaning  may  be  prepared  as  multiple 
choice  exercises  which  require  the  matching  of  meanings.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example: 

( 1)  daily:  every  week,  every  other  day,  every  day 

(2)  build:  construct,  bunch,  cling 

(3)  stop:  finish,  begin,  cease 

( 4)  odor : offense,  smell,  disgust 
( 5)  rule:  extend,  govern,  ruin 
( 6)  decline:  announce,  leave,  reject 
( 7)  greet : kiss,  salute,  welcome 
( 8)  deny:  argue,  reject,  tell 
( 9)  hurry:  harm,  rush,  early 

(10)  roam:  ride,  ramble,  leave 

(11)  feast : banquet  supper,  meal 

(12)  generous:  free,  liberal,  loose 

When  elaborate  preliminary  drill  on  the  pronunciation  and  meaning 
of  words  is  necessary  before  proceeding  with  the  first  reading  of  a 
given  unit,  the  teacher  should  make  an  inventory  of  the  abilities  of 
her  pupils,  the  vocabulary  burden  of  the  material,  the  adequacy  of 
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supplementary  reading  activities,  and  the  efficiency  of  her  teaching 
procedures.  Thought,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  is  usually 
stifled  when  attention  is  prolonged  on  word  meanings  and  word  recog- 
nition drill. 

6.  Skimming  to  Locate  Information.  Skimming  can  be  explained  as 
a shortcut  to  needed  information.  Time  is  saved  by  rapid  and  ac- 
curate noting  of  indices  and  table  of  contents  when  scattered  material 
is  needed.  The  pupil  should  be  advised  against  letting  his  attention 
wander  to  irrelevant  subjects,  however  interesting,  while  looking  for 
particular  information.  The  superiority  of  quick  and  accurate  con- 
sultation of  indexes  should  be  contrasted  to  the  wasteful  and  unin- 
telligent turning  of  pages  and  scanning  of  paragraphs  in  search  of 
facts  or  ideas.  Needs  can  be  justified  by  stating  that  frequently  the 
information  one  seeks  is  not  to  be  located  in  any  one  chapter,  para- 
graph, or  even  one  book. 

7.  The  Single  Reading.  The  effective  use  of  a single  reading  in 
order  to  get  certain  facts  possesses  high  utility.  For  this  type  of 
reading  easy  material  should  be  used  in  the  first  stages,  and  the 
difficulty  should  be  increased  as  tests  show  that  a single  reading  at 
normal  reading  pace  gives  the  essentials  of  a particular  assignment. 
The  material  should  be  new  paragraphs  or  chapters  or  sections  of 
chapters.  Sequential  material,  connected  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
rather  than  tables,  schedules,  and  diagrams  lend  themselves  to  this 
type  of  activity.  Preferred  materials  are  the  textbooks  for  a given 
course.  Related  material  can  also  be  used  from  textbooks  of  cor- 
responding difficulty,  from  reference  books,  or  from  papers  and  maga- 
zines, and  other  sources  of  information. 

Related  materials  of  greater  reading  difficulty  can  be  used  as  progress 
is  made.  In  choosing  materials,  the  teacher  should  give  consideration 
to  the  vocabulary,  its  familiarity,  and  difficulty  of  pronunciation ; to 
the  structure  of  sentences,  longer  and  more  involved  sentences  occurring 
in  the  materials  used  in  the  later  stages  of  the  unit.  Much  of  this 
latter  material  can  be  used  from  texts  in  grades  beyond  that  in  which 
a given  unit  is  taught. 

The  teacher  should  explain,  for  motivation  purposes,  that  most  people 
depend  on  a single  reading  for  their  information.  The  single  reading 
should  therefore  be  an  accurate  one.  The  pupils’  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  use  of  the  single  reading  as  one  of  their  principal 
methods  of  study  and  that  they  should  therefore  be  able  to  use  it 
skillfully.  The  teacher  will  point  out  the  dangers  of  the  single  reading 
if  used  carelessly ; that  it  might  result  in  misunderstanding,  or  at  best, 
partial  understanding.  If  this  is  so,  a second  reading  is  often  called 
for,  resulting  in  waste  of  time.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  in  reading 
references  there  is  time  for  only  a single  reading.  In  a society  where 
so  many  demands  are  made  on  the  attention  of  intelligent  people,  one 
must  read  a great  deal  of  material  once  only  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  affairs  and  opinions  of  importance.  In  an  age  where  facts  are 
necessary  for  evaluation  one  must  have  many  within  easy  reach.  The 
single  reading  is  important  for  this.  Definite  situations  outside  of  the 
classroom  that  call  for  a single  skillful  reading  should  be  called  to 
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mind ; such  as,  the  usual  newspaper  reading  and  the  reading  of  bul- 
letins and  announcements. 

Paragraphs  containing  a number  of  concrete  facts  may  be  used  for 
a single  reading.  About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  details  given 
should  be  recalled  accurately.  If  a pupil  can  do  this,  his  single  reading 
is  effective.  A second  reading  of  the  same  material  might  be  made 
to  see  how  many  facts  the  pupil  failed  to  get  rather  than  as  a test  for 
getting  the  facts  themselves.  New  paragraphs  or  sections  should  be 
taken  up  and  the  reading  continued  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
facts  assimilated  at  one  reading. 

At  first  it  may  be  wise  to  start  with  single  short  paragraphs.  The 
paragraphs  should  be  increased  in  length  as  rapidly  as  those  read 
are  seen  to  be  mastered.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  pupil  should  be 
given  sections  and  chapters  to  read  because  this  is  the  usual  amount 
of  reading  in  a given  situation. 

The  factor  of  speed  is  not  as  important  as  accuracy,  although  time 
should  not  be  wasted.  One  of  the  best  methods  for  appraising  the 
efficacy  as  a single  reading  is  the  preparation  of  very  brief  outlines  or 
a list  of  details. 

The  single  reading  can  be  used  effectively  as  a basis  for  accurate 
generalizations.  It  is  desirable  to  increase  ability  to  depend  on  the 
single  reading  to  summarize  the  materials  and  to  judge  whether  a 
further  reading  is  important  for  the  value  of  the  material. 

The  materials  for  this  type  of  reading  should  be  chapters,  or  a series 
of  paragraphs,  taken  from  references  pertinent  to  centers  of  interest 
in  courses.  The  use  of  these  references  to  supplement  knowledge  al- 
ready gained  from  familiarity  with  the  material  in  the  text  can  be 
understood  by  a single  reading  because  the  details  and  vocabulary  are 
familiar.  Reading  not  too  difficult  collateral  materials  is  valuable  be- 
cause the  attention  is  not  diverted  by  entirely  new  ideas  and  words  or 
by  difficulties  of  sentence  structure.  Later  in  the  unit  more  highly 
organized  paragraphs  or  chapters  may  be  used  as  skill  is  gained.  In 
these,  the  pupil  should  gather  what  impressions  he  can  without  stopping 
to  master  details.  The  aim  is  to  supplement  thought  by  such  materials, 
and  to  be  familiar  with  other  sources  than  the  single  textbook  source 
of  information.  The  thoroughness  with  which  details  are  acquired  is 
not  as  important  as  the  accuracy  with  which  impressions  are  formed. 
Articles  in  The  Scholastic,  or  editorials  in  daily  or  weekly  papers,  are 
suitable  for  this  type  of  reading. 

8.  Rereading.  Rapid  reading  habits  are  justified  for  rereading  to 
refresh  the  memory.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  ability  to  adapt 
the  reading  pace  to  suit  familiarity  or  lack  of  familiarity  with  material 
and  the  ability  to  cover  quickly  material  once  read  and  to  discover  new 
facts  and  new  relationships.  It  may  be  explained  that  rapid  rereading 
develops  alertness  and  judicious  reviewing.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  much  time  can  be  lost  by  rereading  material  from  beginning  to 
end  at  the  same  pace  used  for  the  first  reading.  The  class  should 
understand  that  with  familiar  material  a rapid  rate  of  reading  is  pos- 
sible, that  two  or  three  times  the  number  of  pages  should  be  read  in 
the  time  originally  used  on  the  assignment.  It  should  be  made  clear 
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also  that  wise  skipping  of  paragraphs  and  parts  of  paragraphs  already 
mastered  is  not  carelessness  and  undue  haste,  but  good  judgment. 

9.  Reading  for  Main  Idea.  The  ability  to  comprehend  the  main 
idea  of  what  is  read  is  essential  to  effective  study  and  pleasurable 
reading.  The  occasions  when  individuals  wish  merely  to  get  the  gist 
of  the  material  are  numerous.  The  reading  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines especially  requires  skill  in  this  technique.  Frequently  situations 
also  arise  in  school  when  pupils  are  required  to  read  to  obtain  only 
the  main  ideas. 

Closely  related  to  the  ability  to  select  the  important  point  is  the 
skill  needed  to  make  the  selection  as  quickly  as  possible.  Both  the 
degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  pupil  is  able  to  recognize  the  main 
point  in  the  material  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this  is  done  are 
involved. 

Before  planning  a program  to  improve  the  reading  ability  of  the 
pupils  a survey  of  the  existing  situation  should  be  made.  Although 
standardized  tests  designed  to  reveal  the  degree  of  skill  in  grasping 
the  significant  idea  may  be  most  satisfactory,  the  English  teacher  may 
design  her  own  test.  She  may  use  material  from  a text  unfamiliar  to 
the  pupils,  selecting  a passage  of  several  hundred  words  for  reading. 
If  workbooks  are  available,  these  may  also  be  used.  For  testing  pur- 
poses multiple  choice,  completion,  or  true-false  tests  based  on  the  pas- 
sage may  be  prepared  and  administered.  By  noting  the  words  read 
per  minute  by  each  individual  and  the  accuracy  in  the  test  the  teacher 
will  secure  a basis  for  grouping  the  pupils. 

It  is  suggested  that  a grouping  can  be  made  most  effectively  on 
three  levels.  The  first  level  may  consist  of  the  seriously  retarded 
pupils  as  indicated  by  the  test,  not  including  those  who  need  special 
clinical  treatment.  The  second  level  may  consist  of  the  average  pupils 
as  revealed  by  the  test ; the  third  group,  the  superior  pupils. 

Material  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  types  of  informa- 
tive materials  may  be  used  to  develop  the  Ability  to  identify  main  ideas. 
Each  paragraph  should  be  a unity ; that  is,  built  around  one  main  idea. 
The  paragraphs  first  used  should  not  be  too  long ; later  they  should  be 
increased  in  length  until  finally  the  pupil  is  selecting  the  main  idea,  not 
from  one  paragraph,  but  from  a sequence  of  paragraphs. 

The  teacher  should  motivate  reading  to  get  main  ideas  by  explaining 
that  this  is  one  of  the  types  of  informational  reading  that  the  average 
person  is  most  likely  to  use  outside  of  school  as  well  as  in  certain 
school  activities.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  person  who  prop- 
erly reads  the  newspaper  or  who  tries  to  get  the  gist  of  the  magazine 
article  as  quickly  as  possible  is  using  this  method. 

A good  weekly  journal  of  opinion  can  be  used  to  provide  practice 
in  reading  to  get  the  general  impression  or  main  idea.  After  an  in- 
troductory explanation  of  the  kind  of  paper  and  its  general  aim  by  the 
teacher,  the  pupil  might  skim  through  the  whole  issue,  given  fifteen 
minutes  to  determine  the  general  titles  of  articles  and  the  general  topics 
treated.  He  is  encouraged  to  read  rapidly  the  leading  articles,  or  those 
of  particular  interest  to  him,  and  to  determine  the  point  of  view  of  the 
writer,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  whether  conservative  or  lib- 
eral. But  he  should  keep  in  mind  that  he  is  to  read  rapidly  for  very 
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general  impressions,  not  to  study  the  articles.  He  should  at  the  same 
time  be  warned  against  carelessness,  forming  false  impressions,  or 
thinking  that  he  has  done  full  justice  to  the  material.  The  work  he  is 
doing  now  is  merely  preparatory  to  more  deliberate  examination  later 
of  points  meriting  rereading  or  study.  The  checking  of  the  assign- 
ment may  be  done  orally  with  the  group  or  by  written  paragraphs 
stating  the  findings  in  answer  to  one  or  two  questions  or  statements 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  The  student  should  not  be  burdened 
with  futile  mimeographed  sheets  of  detailed  questions.  Several  issues 
•of  a paper  or  weekly  magazine  may  be  skimmed  through  in  one  class 
period.  The  work  might  be  unified  by  skimming  for  the  sake  of  com- 
paring the  two  papers  or  the  two  issues  from  one  point  of  view  or 
another. 

Rapid  reading  should  be  explained  as  a saver  of  time  and  energy. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  much  reading  material  is  of  passing  inter- 
est and  not  carefully  enough  written  or  developed  to  justify  careful 
study.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  speed  and  accuracy  are  the  im- 
portant factors  in  this  type  of  reading  situation.  The  pupil  should  be 
encouraged  to  school  himself  in  judging  when  to  use  this  type  of 
reading. 

The  teacher  should  provide  for  the  transfer  of  this  supervision  from 
the  controlled  classroom  situation  to  unsupervised  reading.  When  a 
pupil  has  achieved  proficiency  in  this  type  of  reading,  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  read  from  a selected  list  of  magazines,  papers,  or  books 
and  to  make  special  reports  to  the  class,  embodying  the  principles 
learned.  Evaluation  of  materials  in  terms  of  the  unit  studied  is  an  in- 
cidental but  important  outcome. 

10.  Reading  for  Details.  Careful  intensive  reading  situations  are 
used  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  accurately  unfamiliar  material  or  to 
read  for  detail.  For  beginning  activities,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
single  paragraphs,  then  several  paragraphs,  and  finally  chapters.  Dif- 
ficult paragraphs  encountered  in  the  content  courses  may  be  used,  or 
paragraphs  in  the  more  advanced  texts  which  treat  more  fully  those 
subjects  pertinent  to  the  unit  being  studied.  Other  material  may  be 
found  in  standard  references  such  as  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
Many  of  the  popular  reactions  to  current  ideas  are  also  within  the 
range  of  these  pupils;  Van  Loon’s  Story  of  Mankind  on  one  level, 
Wells’  Outline  of  History  on  another,  the  average  article  in  Harper’s 
or  The  Atlantic  or  Forum.  William  Beebe’s  essays  on  scientific  sub- 
jects are  usable  here. 

Careful  intensive  reading  is  essential  for  following  directions  for 
experiments.  The  teacher  should  explain  that  the  purpose  of  an  ex- 
periment is  more  than  the  mere  carrying  out  of  instructions ; that  it 
is  important  to  know  why  these  particular  instructions  are  given.  Weak- 
nesses most  frequently  detected  by  science  teachers  in  general  are  pupil 
failures  to  know  the  why  of  what  they  are  doing  and  why  certain  re- 
sults are  obtained.  To  know  why,  the  student  must  grasp  every  step 
in  an  experiment ; it  is  not  enough  to  perform  each  step  accurately  as 
the  directions  are  read.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  method  in  general 
use.  The  pupil  should  be  led  to  see  that  careful,  assimilative  reading 
is  necessary  in  this  kind  of  work.  He  should  realize  that  slow,  careful 
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reading  or  study  of  the  material  is  necessary.  It  should  be  seen  that  a 
single  reading  is  inadequate.  One  reading  will  give  the  purpose  or 
main  idea  of  the  experiment.  A second  should  give  the  details  of 
materials  and  procedures.  A third  should  clear  up  doubts  as  to  mean- 
ings, amounts,  choices  of  procedure,  or  any  other  questions  raised  by 
preceding  readings. 

Pupil  effort  may  be  enlisted,  in  part,  by  explaining  the  value  to 
thinking  people  of  sound  editorial  comment ; that  it  throws  light  on 
problems  beyond  solution  by  the  average  man  unless  he  has  command 
of  authentic  figures,  and  experience  in  thinking  about  such  problems.’ 
The  pupil  should  be  led  to  judge  the  authenticity  of  sources — to  see 
why  some  opinions  and  some  data  are  dependable,  others  not.  He 
should  see  that,  in  general,  established,  influential  dailies  like  the  New 
York  Times,  Kansas  City  Star,  and  others  express  better  considered 
opinions  than  papers  of  smaller  cities  and  towns,  and  that  editorial 
opinion  of  the  average  small  town  newspaper  is  usually  prejudiced  and 
lacks  authentication.  Such  opinion  does  not  demand  careful  reading. 

The  reading  should  be  directed  toward  finding  the  general  opinion 
expressed.  “Does  it  appear  sound?”  “Why?”  “Does  the  writer  give 
facts  to  back  up  his  opinions?”  “Are  the  facts  from  reliable  sources?” 
“What  constitutes  a reliable  source?”  Stress  accuracy  in  reading  the 
material  to  avoid  misunderstanding  of  the  phrasing  and  the  idea. 
Stimulating  questions  might  include:  “Does  the  writer  see  his  subject 
from  a special  point  of  view — that  of  a man  whose  interest  might  be 
affected  by  the  measures  or  ideas  under  consideration?”  “Does  he 
weigh  and  discriminate?” 

11.  Problem  Solving.  Reading  to  understand  a problem  requires 
still  another  type  of  mental  activity.  Materials  of  instruction  include 
arithmetic,  algebra,  science,  and  other  textbooks.  The  teacher  may 
motivate  the  analysis  of  the  problems  by  this  type  of  reading.  Many 
pupils  fail  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  work  the  problems.  The  solving  of  problems  depends 
upon  correct  analysis  of  the  problem  and  an  application  of  the 
mechanical  aids  learned.  The  first  step  in  analysis  is  an  accurate  read- 
ing of  the  problem.  The  pupil  should  understand  that  the  procedure 
is  given  him  for  the  development  of  a method  which  he  may  use  when- 
ever he  meets  a problem.  The  technique  involves:  (1)  reading  the 
problem  and  checking  any  unknown  words,  (2)  finding  what  is  called 
for,  (3)  determining  what  information  is  given,  (4)  selection  of  the 
correct  method,  estimation  of  probable  answer,  (5)  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  (6)  checking  the  results. 

B.  Location  of  Information 

How  to  use  books  and  libraries  should  constitute  a substantial 
part  of  a plan  for  systematic  instruction  in  reading  at  any  school 
level.  Even  in  the  days  of  a single  textbook  for  a given  class  it  was 
necessary  to  understand  the  purpose  and  location  of  various  parts  of 
the  textbook  and  the  dictionary.  With  recent  emphasis  on  enrich- 
ment and  on  meeting  out-of-school  reading  needs,  a knowledge  of 
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how  to  locate  information  in  other  sources  has  become  essential.  In 
this  connection,  the  following  skills,  abilities,  attitudes,  and  information 
should  be  developed : 

1.  Knowledge  of  what  information  can  be  found  in  parts  of 
books. 

2.  Ability  to  use  table  of  contents. 

3.  Ability  to  find  pages  quickly. 

4.  Ability  to  use  index  effectively  and  quickly. 

5.  Ability  to  use  a glossary. 

6.  Ability  to  use  chapter  headings. 

7.  Ability  to  use  paragraph  headings. 

8.  Ability  to  use  an  appendix. 

9.  Ability  to  skim  rapidly  to  locate  needed  information. 

10.  Ability  to  use  cross  references. 

11.  Ability  to  prepare  a bibliography. 

12.  Ability  to  use  keys  and  footnotes. 

13.  Ability  to  use  a dictionary. 

a.  Spelling 

b.  Pronunciation 

c.  Meaning 

d.  Abbreviations 

e.  Punctuation 

14.  Ability  to  use  an  atlas,  yearbook,  and  encyclopedia. 

15.  Ability  to  use  maps,  charts,  tables,  and  other  graphic  repre- 
sentations. 

16.  Ability  to  use  the  library  effectively. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  are  rather  broad  statements  indicating  the 
nature  of  this  part  of  the  instructional  program.  Basic  to  some  of 
these  knowledges  and  abilities  are  such  specifics  as  ability  to  alphabetize, 
to  interpret  certain  diacritical  marks,  knowledge  of  how  to  open  a book 
properly,  knowledge  of  standard  systems  of  classifying  books,  and  the 
like.  In  addition  to  being  aware  of  the  need  for  developing  these  sub- 
skills, the  teacher  should  plan  to  develop  these  skills  and  abilities  in 
situations  which  have  a real  purpose  for  the  learner.  Every  teacher 
in  a secondary  school  usually  finds  it  fruitful  to  guide  pupils  in  making 
efficient  and  maximum  use  of  information  found  in  different  types  of 
references  and  in  the  various  parts  of  books.  First,  however,  the 
teacher  should  assure  herself  that  the  pupils  know  where  specific  in- 
formation can  be  found  and  how  it  can  be  used.  It  is  not  safe  for  a 
teacher  of  science,  social  studies,  or  any  other  content  field  to  assume 
that  all  the  pupils  know  about  or  how  to  find  information  contained 
in  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  other  study  sources.  It  is  an 
indictment  against  the  teaching  procedures  to  find  pupils  having  diffi- 
culty with  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  technical  words,  who  do 
not  know  that  the  book  contains  a glossary. 

C.  Evaluation  of  Information 


1.  Significance 

In  reading  to  understand  the  significance  of  material  the  pupil  should 
be  helped  to  form  habits  of  relating  the  material  he  is  reading  to 
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previous  information  in  order  that  he  may  arrive  at  some  conclusions 
regarding  the  significance  of  the  facts  presented.  In  such  situations, 
the  pupil  not  only  understands  and  organizes  the  material  he  reads  but 
uses  that  material  as  a basis  for  making  observations  of  his  own  re- 
garding it  and  its  relationship  to  other  facts  that  he  has  retained. 

Materials  of  instruction  should  be  factual,  instructive,  and  interest- 
ing. The  teacher  should  be  particularly  careful  to  choose  material 
regarding  which  the  pupil  has  sufficient  related  facts  to  enable  him  to 
make  valid  conclusions  on  his  own  level.  Much  material  which  has 
significance  for  the  teacher  has  none  for  the  pupil  because  of  his  lack  of 
experience  and  knowledge. 

The  teacher  should  motivate  the  work  by  showing  the  pupil  how 
necessary  this  step  is  in  the  discovery  of  new  ideas  in  all  spheres  of 
knowledge.  The  pupil  should  be  shown  how  the  preceding  work  has 
been  a foundation  for  this  important  step.  The  purpose  of  the  reading- 
should  be  clearly  in  mind. 

The  teacher  may  frequently  change  the  procedure  from  that  of  the 
silent  reading  period  to  that  of  a classroom  discussion  period.  The 
pupils  may  be  assigned  outside  reading,  in  the  form  of  magazine  or 
newspaper  articles ; for  example,  on  a current  local,  national,  or  inter- 
national problem.  These  articles  can  then  be  discussed  in  class,  the 
pupil  pointing  out  the  significance  of  the  material  he  has  read. 

The  teacher  should  provide  for  the  transfer  of  this  instruction  from 
the  controlled  classroom  situation  to  unsupervised  activities.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  to  develop  situations  in  the  written  composition  which 
will  require  the  pupil  to  use  this  type  of  reading-reasoning  process. 
At  first  the  teacher  should  point  out  that  here  is  a situation  that  re- 
quires the  use  of  a certain  reading  method  learned  and  that  the  pupil 
should  proceed  accordingly.  Later,  the  pupil  may  be  expected  to 
make  conclusions  regarding  the  material  he  is  reading. 

2.  Validity 

In  reading  to  determine  the  validity  of  statements  the  pupil  is  led  to 
question  the  truth  and  soundness  of  material  before  he  accepts  it.  The 
pupil  shows  that,  by  judging  which  statements  are  supported  by  sound 
evidence,  he  can  determine  the  validity  of  the  material  that  he  reads. 
Current  controversial  questions  will  provide  considerable  material  in 
the  form  of  magazine  articles  and  articles,  editorials,  and  feature 
stories  in  newspapers.  Textbooks,  especially  those  in  subjects  such  as 
economics  and  civics,  are  needed.  Unless  the  pupil  has  access  to 
material  on  both  sides  of  a question,  so  that  he  can  form  judgments 
of  an  objective  rather  than  a subjective  nature,  final  conclusions  should 
be  avoided  or  withheld. 

The  teacher  should  motivate  the  activities  by  pointing  out  the  dangers 
of  an  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  newspaper.  Examples  should  be 
given,  showing  how  easy  it  is  for  the  newspaper  to  disseminate  propa- 
ganda. The  necessity  for  an  evaluation  of  material  before  one  accepts 
it  as  part  of  his  belief  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  teacher  should  explain  the  method  involved  in  this  type  of 
reading : 
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1.  Reading  the  selection  for  the  main  idea  and  the  supporting 
ideas. 

2.  Gathering  data,  on  the  basis  of  which  to  determine  the 
validity. 

a.  From  the  Reader’s  Guide  and  Poole’s  Index  to  find 
pertinent  magazine  articles. 

b.  From  newspaper  files. 

c.  From  the  indexes  of  textbooks  and  reference  books  to 
find  pertinent  material. 

3.  Selecting  from  this  material  the  most  authoritative,  based  on 
the  reputation  of  the  writer  and  the  source. 

4.  Organizing  the  material  for  and  against  the  question. 

5.  Determining  on  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  whether  the  ma- 
terial first  read  is  valid. 

D.  Organization  of  Ideas 

Organization  of  ideas  is  one  of  the  acid  tests  of  comprehension. 
Activities  requiring  outlining  or  summarizing  emphasize  both  the 
identification  of  details  and  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  main  points. 
But  probably  more  important,  the  pupil  is  helped  to  see  relationships 
which  contribute  to  depth  and  accuracy  of  comprehension  more  likely 
to  be  reflected  in  retention. 

1.  Outlining.  Outlining  is  one  exceedingly  worthwhile  approach 
to  the  organization  of  material  read.  The  pupil  shows  his  pro- 
ficiency in  determining  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  facts 
that  he  reads  by  his  ability  to  outline  satisfactorily.  Materials 
should  be  informational,  expository,  and  suited  to  the  compre- 
hension level  of  the  pupil.  The  paragraphs  for  the  retarded  groups 
should  be  short  and  contain,  at  first,  only  a main  idea  and  a few 
sub  ideas,  the  latter  not  to  be  subdivided.  The  paragraphs  should 
be  more  difficult  for  normal  and  rapid  progress  groups. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  activities,  the  pupil  should  be  out- 
lining several  paragraphs  which  are  a unity.  The  paragraphs 
should  contain  both  general  and  concrete  material  in  order  that 
the  pupil  may  clearly  distinguish  between  ideas  and  sub  ideas. 
The  main  idea  should  be  expressed  as  a generalization  and  the 
developing  details  in  specific  and  concrete  manner. 

The  teacher  should  motivate  the  activities  by  showing  the  pupil 
that  this  procedure  is  an  efficient  way  of  studying  material,  that 
it  enables  one  to  get  a “bird’s  eye  view”  of  a large  body  of  material 
and  to  see  every  idea  in  its  proper  relationship  to  the  main  idea 
and  to  the  other  ideas  in  the  material.  It  should  hardly  be  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher  to  have  to  tell  the  pupil  that  this  type  of  read- 
ing ability  is  required  in  other  subjects. 

The  teacher  should  explain,  with  illustrations,  the  method  in- 
volved in  this  type  of  reading  activity.  An  attempt  should  be  made 
to  insure  pupil  understanding  that  the  outline  is  only  the  outward 
result  of  such  reading,  that  the  actual  reading  process  is  seeing 
the  correct  interrelationship  of  the  various  ideas  as  one  reads.  The 
pupil  should  see  that  this  type  of  activity  is  a combination  of  read- 
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ing  to  find  the  main  idea  and  reading  to  remember  details  which 
involve : 

a.  Reading  the  paragraphs,  noting  the  main  idea  and  the  subideas 
into  which  it  is  expanded. 

b.  Reading  to  determine  which  details  support  which  subideas. 

c.  Rereading  to  check  this  mental  grouping. 

d.  Transferring  this  grouping  to  paper. 

A simplified  technique  should  be  provided  for  retarded  groups. 
Main  ideas  should  be  more  obvious,  sub  ideas  fewer,  and  develop- 
ing details  not  so  copious.  Such  groups  should  not  be  required 
to  make  detailed  outlines ; in  fact,  they  should  be  given  special 
self-aid  devices  for  the  filling  in  of  their  outlines. 

2.  Summarising.  Summarizing  is  another  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  organization  of  material  read.  The  pupil  shows  his  ability 
to  summarize  by  grouping  together  in  a coherent  paragraph  the 
important  ideas  and  their  chief  developing  details  from  the  material 
which  he  has  read.  The  material  should  be  largely  informational, 
although  some  of  a narrative  nature  may  be  used.  Single  para- 
graphs should  be  used  at  first,  but  finally  the  pupil  should  be  sum- 
marizing entire  chapters.  Motivation  can  be  furthered  through 
correlating  this  type  of  reading  activity  with  the  work  in  oral  com- 
position by  giving  individuals  opportunities  to  share  their  reading 
experiences  with  the  class. 

The  teacher  should  explain  the  method  involved  in  reading  to 
summarize.  The  pupil  can  be  shown  that  this  method  is  a step 
beyond  reading  to  outline.  The  outline  is  expanded  into  the  sum- 
mary by  changing  phrases  and  words  into  sentences  and  by  blend- 
ing them  together  with  connecting  words.  Reading  the  para- 
graph is  done  by  the  same  procedure  used  in  reading  to  outline. 
The  pupil  should  be  guided  in  determining  how  he  is  going  to  tie 
the  material  together  to  form  a coherent  paragraph. 

The  pupil  should  be  encouraged'  to  strive  toward  increasing  his 
comprehension  score  by  cutting  down  the  number  of  omissions  of 
important  facts  that  he  makes  in  each  paragraph. 

The  teacher  should  provide  for  the  transfer  of  this  supervision 
from  the  controlled  classroom  situation  to  the  uncontrolled  situation 
by  encouraging  the  pupil,  when  he  has  reached  a certain  degree 
of  proficiency,  to  read  from  a selected  list  of  books  and  magazine 
articles.  Opportunities  for  summarizing  the  stories  and  articles 
should  be  provided  through  the  audience  type  situations  which 
serve  as  a stimulus  toward  higher  achievement. 

E.  Retention. 

Both  immediate  and  delayed  recall  should  receive  attention  in  de- 
veloping the  ability  to  understand  and  to  remember  the  important 
specific  details  from  reading.  It  is  essential  to  retention  that  the  pupil 
should  have  the  ability  to  separate  the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant 
details  in  material  and  to  remember  the  relevant  ones.  The  paragraph 
used  should  be  composed  of  a large  number  of  specific  details  cen- 
tered about  a unifying  idea.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a large  number 
of  details  from  which,  on  a basis  of  the  main  idea,  to  separate  the 
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pertinent  from  the  irrelevant.  The  material  may  be  taken  from  the 
textbooks  which  the  pupil  uses,  from  magazine  articles,  or  from  books 
of  an  informational  type. 

The  teacher  may  motivate  the  work  by  showing  the  pupil  that  this 
skill  saves  time  in  reading  and  rereading  when  the  purpose  is  to  ac- 
quire a large  number  of  essential  details.  The  teacher  should  explain, 
with  several  illustrations,  the  method  involved  in  this  type  of  reading: 

1.  Read  the  paragraph,  noting: 

a.  The  main  idea. 

b.  The  details  which  are  essential  in  developing  that  idea. 

c.  The  details  which  are  unnecessary. 

2.  Rereading,  fixing  the  relevant  details  in  mind,  and  noting 
approximately  where  they  occur  so  that  they  may  be  located  quickly 
if  necessary. 

With  retarded  groups  the  paragraphs  used  should  contain  fewer 
details  than  those  used  with  the  other  groups.  At  first  the  pupils  may 
be  asked  to  watch  for  answers  to  definite  questions  stated  by  the 
teacher.  To  help  them  to  gain  confidence  in  their  ability  to  read, 
they  may  be  given  more  specific  and  leading  self-aid  devices.  How- 
ever, when  the  teacher  sees  that  such  a group  is  making  progress,  he 
should  be  careful  to  remove  gradually  their  “crutch.”  They  should 
become  self-reliant. 

APPROACH  III : APPLICATION 

Reading  needs  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  school  can  be  met,  in  part, 
by  providing  information  on  efficient  reading  and  study  habits  and  by 
providing  systematic  instruction  for  the  development  of  basic  abilities 
and  attitudes.  However,  if  these  fundamentals  possess  utility,  then 
they  should  be  serviceable  in  the  reading  and  study  situations  con- 
nected with  other  school  activities.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  effective- 
ness of  a reading  program  in  a secondary  school  depends  upon  per- 
spective and  action  of  each  teacher. 

Although  many  factors  may  be  common  to  reading  situations  in  sec- 
ondary school  classes,  there  is  agreement  quite  generally  that  there  are 
factors  somewhat  peculiar  to  each  subject  matter  area.  For  example, 
a specialized  vocabulary  is  prerequisite  to  thinking  in  a given  area. 
Such  terms  as  chlorophyll,  osmosis,  and  capillary  action  may  be  com- 
mon in  science  books  while  barter,  payee,  and  promissory  note  are  high 
frequency  terms  in  economics.  Following  directions  is  an  essential 
ability  in  science  experiments,  and  reading  a map  is  important  in 
studying  social  science.  Application  of  reading  habits  as  wrell  as  the 
development  of  basic  skills  and  abilities  must  be  recognized  in  a pro- 
gram of  systematic  instruction. 

1.  Science.  Successful  science  teachers  have  recognized  reading  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  many  of  the  earlier  investigations  of  reading  problems 
in  the  secondary  school  were  made  in  science  classes.  Tbe  reading 
problem  has  become  acute  by  recent  emphasis  on  extensive  reading. 
An  analysis  of  difficulties  in  science  has  indicated  the  need  for  in- 
struction on  information  contained  in  various  parts  of  the  basal  text- 
book, evaluation  of  major  points  and  details,  the  use  of  references, 
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technical  vocabulary,  problem  solving,  reading  graphic  organization  of 
data,  outlining,  note-taking,  and  the  like.  Identification  and  care  of 
individual  needs  in  reading  and  study  is  one  of  the  chief  problems  in 
the  teaching  of  science. 

2.  Social  Studies.  Trends  in  methods  of  teaching  have  emphasized 
purposeful  participation  in  place  of  lesson  learning.  Reading  problems 
identified  by  social  studies  teachers  include : vocabulary  deficiencies, 
inaccurate  comprehension,  inability  to  locate  information  pertinent  to 
a given  topic,  inability  to  take  notes,  and  inability  to  read  purposefully. 
The  trend  toward  thinking  rather  than  memorization  in  the  social 
studies  has  made  clear  the  need  for  extensive  as  well  as  intensive 
reading  situations.  Extensive  reading  activities  may  be  used:  (1)  to 
extend  and  enrich  vocabulary,  (2)  to  increase  rate  of  comprehension 
by  reading  for  main  ideas,  (3)  to  develop  habits  of  critical  reading  by 
checking  on  the  validity  of  a given  author’s  statement,  and  (4)  to  im- 
prove attitudes  toward  reading  by  guidance  into  materials  commensur- 
ate with  the  learner’s  level  of  achievement. 

The  social  studies  ofifer  many  occasions  for  extensive  reading  which 
require  a different  organization  of  reading  and  study  habits.  In  view 
of  this  the  social  science  teacher  must  develop  a pupil  readiness  for 
this  type  of  situation  by  teaching  how  to  read  to  answer  specific  ques- 
tions, to  summarize  and  outline,  to  evaluate,  and  to  identify  the  pro- 
nunciation and  meaning  of  new  words.  The  development  of  efficient 
reading  and  study  habits  for  intensive  reading  situations  is  a part  of 
the  problem  solving  approach  to  the  study  of  the  social  sciences. 

3.  Mathematics.  The  study  of  mathematics  requires  general  reading 
ability  as  well  as  skills  peculiar  to  the  subject.  It  has  been  recognized 
that  many,  pupils  who  excel  in  computation  fail  to  achieve  in  problem 
solving  situations  because  of  reading  difficulties.  . This  situation  has 
become  acute  through  efforts  to  vitalize  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
by  wide  reading  of  supplementary  materials. 

Reading  difficulties  in  mathematics  include : inaccurate  comprehen- 
sion, lack  of  background  and  concepts,  inadequate  control  over  intensive 
reading  skills,  general  and  specialized  vocabulary  deficiencies,  inability 
to  identify  what  is  given  and  called  for  in  problem  solving  situations, 
and  inability  to  perceive  relationships.  Preparaton  of  graphs,  tables, 
and  the  like  are  excellent  means  of  organizing  information  in  science 
and  the  social  studies ; therefore,  contacts  in  mathematics  classes  with 
life  reading  situations  are  not  lacking. 

4.  The  Practical  Arts.  Both  extensive  and  intensive  reading  activities 
are  required  in  the  practical  arts.  In  addition  to  the  development  of 
technical  vocabularies,  specialized  reading  skills  are  needed.  Intensive 
reading  situations  involve  following  recipes ; reading  blueprints,  charts, 
diagrams,  and  tables ; identification  and  understanding  of  technical 
abbreviations,  and  the  like.  Extensive  reading  must  be  carefully  guided 
for  many  pupils  because  it  has  been  found  frequently  in  the  past  that 
they  are  unable  to  cope  with  academic  courses.  Recent  trends,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  more  pupils  are  enrolling  in  these  courses,  making 
the  need  for  shop  and  other  special  libraries  obvious. 
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5.  Summary 

Purposeful  reading,  in  the  larger  sense,  involves  the  whole  school 
program.  Genuine  reading  activities  embrace  various  forms  of  think- 
ing, for  in  the  final  analysis  reading  is  reasoning  and  interpretation 
which  is  more  than  a mere  mechanical  procedure.  Thought  must  have 
content;  hence  reading  is  not  conceived  to  be  a s.ubject  to  be  taught 
but  is  viewed  as  a complex  of  abilities  to  be  developed  by  the  inquiring 
mind. 

Development  of  comprehension  calls  for  the  establishment  of  effec- 
tive study  habits  and  desirable  reading  attitudes  which  contribute  to 
speed,  accuracy,  and  power.  Reading  is  a purposeful,  an  active,  a dis- 
criminating, and  a thought  provoking  process. 

There  is  no  easy  or  royal  road  to  the  development  of  the  abilities 
and  attitudes  which  foster  various  types  of  interpretations  as  the  eyes 
swing  discontinuously  and  rhythmically  across  the  printed  line.  Each 
teacher  has  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  daily  activities  of  the 
learners  in  her  charge  in  order  that  they  will  be  better  able  to  think  in 
each  area  of  learning.  Although  school  systems  may  employ  teachers 
of  English,  it  is  obvious  that  the  extent  to  which  their  work  functions 
and  becomes  a much  used  part  of  the  nervous  systems  of  the  learners 
depends  quite  largely  upon  the  efforts  of  the  other  teachers.  The 
modern  teacher  is  skeptical  of  how  much  is  transferred  from  one 
learning  situation  or  from  one  course  to  another  unless  a systematic 
and  an  intelligent  course  of  action  is  planned  to  insure  that  transfer. 

If  reading  is  not  to  be  continued  on  the  list  of  the  most  disliked 
school  activities,  it  appears  that  the  development  of  desirable  interests, 
feelings,  and  attitudes  should  be  uppermost  in  the  teacher’s,  mind. 
In  the  larger  sense,  interest  is  dependent  upon  the  meaning  which  the 
activity  carries  for  the  learner.  To  develop  meaning,  and  incidentally 
interest,  the  class  is  surrounded  by  an  interesting  environment  of  books, 
bulletin  board  notices,  labeled  science  objects,  and  similar  items.  The 
teacher  further  capitalizes  on  clues  to  meaning  offered  by  illustrations 
in  books,  pictures,  and  class  dictated  organization  of  questions  to  be 
answered  through  library  research.  These  and  other  procedures  coupled 
with  development  of  purposeful  reading  situations  go  far  toward  the 
establishment  of  permanent  reading  interests.  And  one  should  not 
forget  the  intellectual  exhiliration  of  self-drive  which  attends  aware- 
ness of  success,  for  joy  in  achievement  and  the  feeling  of  one’s  power 
are  tremendous  governors  of  human  energy. 

Education,  if  effective,  is  continuous,  individual,  highly  personal, 
active  rather  than  passive,  and  increases  the  range  of  individual  dif- 
ferences among  a group.  For  this  reason,  the  aims  of  reading  instruc- 
tion vary  with  each  pupil.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  any  scheme 
for  differentiating  instruction  which  emanates  from  the  administrator’s 
office  will  have  serious  limitations  because  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  pupils  and  the  problems  of  the  whole  group  continually  vary.  Since 
each  classroom  presents  a myriad  of  problems  relative  to  group  living 
and  learning,  the  teacher  cannot  avoid  her  obligation  to  care  for  in- 
dividual differences  by  providing  situations  where  equal  learning  op- 
portunities are  possible— where  every  pupil  may  learn  at  his  own  rate 
and  in  terms  of  his  own  interests. 
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